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News of the Week 


NHE satisfactory side of the tedious and huckstering 
‘I labours at the end of which Herr Miiller has suc- 
ceeded in forming a new German Government is that 
all the uncertainties have not for a moment put the 
Republic in danger. The Republic is, indeed, as Herr 
Miiller said in his opening speech to the Reichstag on 
Tuesday, fixed and stable. It is for this reason that 
we shall do well to attend to the claims which the new 
Chancellor presented for the consideration of other 
nations. Germany has taken her place on a status of 
equality with the greatest (as her membership of the 
Council of the League testifies), and she is justified in 
asking that the recognition and help given to her should 
accord in fact as well as in name with her new position, 

* * * * 

The first intention of Herr Miiller when his Socialist 
Party received more votes than any other party at the 
General Election, yet not enough to give them a working 
majority, was to try to form a “ Grand Coalition.” It 
was thought that he might even waive his personal 
claim to the Chancellorship in order to give his Govern- 
ment a sound ballasting. He preferred, however, to be 
‘hancellor himself, though undoubtedly he contemplated 


assigning at least three seats in the Cabinet to the Centre. 
The Grand Coalition, refused to be formed. 
The various necessary parties could not be brought 
together. Ultimately a very strange expedient came to 
the rescue. It was arranged that a Government of Per- 
sonalities should be constituted, the Ministers agreeing to 
accept a common policy on their own undertaking, but 
leaving their parties unpledged. In this way the personnel 
Grand Coalition got together 


however, 


of a was under another 


name, 


* * * 


The “ Personalities’ enter office with the hope that 
they will so impress their parties that in the autumn 
the Grand Coalition, with all the dignity of that title 
formally bestowed on it, will come Yet the 
composition of the Cabinet, if all goes well, will remain the 
four Ministers representing the 
German People’s Party, two from 
Bavarian People’s 
cautious Party, is 


into being. 


same. It includes 
Socialists, two from the 
the Democrats, from the 
Party. The Centre, very 
said to be quite contented in the dillicult circumstances 
with the one Ministry which it has got. Till the road is 
plainer it does not apparently want to be committed. 
Ilerr Gréner, who belongs to no party, remains at the 
Ministry of Defence, and we are glad to say that Herr 
Stresemann will still be Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
* * * * 

Herr Miiller said that his 
understanding with other 
thought of revenge.” We 
that this incidentally means an end of the 
demand for a cancellation of Germany’s 
the war guilt clause. We are quite prepared to admit 
that the inclusion of any such clause by the Allies was an 
No opinion on the question of guilt 
is worth having but that of historians of a later age 
who have all the evidence before them. An attempt 
at cancellation, however, would subject Europe to a 
controversy which might upset the whole existing order, 
waste months of time, and matters worse than 
before. Germany should remember that if must 
wait for the verdict of posterity, so also must the Allies. 
historians should conclude that the Allies 
unfairly, the Allies will be 


and one 


which is a 


On Tuesday Government 
aimed at a friendly 


and harboured “ no 


nations 
trust 
sterile 
signature of 


error of judgment. 


leave 
she 


If some 
forced Germany's signature 
condemned in the same degree that Germany is excul- 
pated. We do not ourselves, of think that such 
a thing will happen, but it is at all events clear that the 
only judgment worth having will be arrived at in open 
fair hearing. 


day 
course, 


court after a 
* * * * 

Herr Miiller went on to menticn in particular the 
problems of the Rhineland and the Saar. He asked for 
an immediate freeing of the territories. He 
that if the problems were to be solved merely by the 
lapse of time a great opportunity to promote friendliness 
He reaflirmed Germany’s loyalty to the 

stood in 
had 
Kelloge’s 
would do 
[1j 


suggested 


would be lost. 
League and declared that general disarmament 
the forefront of German thought. Germany 
the first State unreservedly to accept Mr. 
proposal for the renunciation of war and she 


been 
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everything possible to further that great conception. 
Thus she had “the right” to demand that general 
disarmament should be effectually carried out. 

* * * * 

The Democrats of the United States in their Convention 
at Houston have proved that if the Republicans can 
choose a Presidential candidate at the first ballot so can 
they. Mr. Hoover, the Republican, and Mr. Ai. Smith, 
the Democrat, now face one another as first ballot choices. 
Of course at Houston the usual form was gone through 
of bringing forward the “ favourite sons” of various 
States, but it was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Smith 
would be hailed as the only man. He is a great character ; 
he has overhauled the whole civic administration of New 
York, even though the framework of Tammany remains ; 
he is incorruptible and genial, and has a mother-wit which 
conquers the crowd. If he cannot perform the diflicult 
task of turning the tide against the Republicans in 
Presidential elections nobody can. 

* * * * 

True, he is a Roman Catholic and he is “ wet,” but 
though these facts would have told decisively against 
any other man in a Democratic Convention, they were 
consumed in the blaze of Mr. Smith’s popularity. © It is 
hardly likely, however, that Mr. Smith will become 
President. Even if he can count on the “* Solid South” 
and on his own State of New York, he must somehow or 
other get about 100 votes in the Electoral College from 
representatives of the East and the West, and he can 
hardly do it. One is tempted to think that there will 
be a succession of Republican victories till some principle 
which really divides the two great parties is discovered. 
It may be the tariff or drink or agriculture or the negro 
question, but at present not one of these problems has been 
elevated into a really dividing issue. 

* ‘ * * 

The Greek President has requested M. Venizelos to form 
a new Government. The present Parliament is to be 
dissolved and M. Venizelos’s Government will hold a 
General Election. The attacks made by M. Venizelos 
on the financial policy of his former Liberal colleague, 
M. Kaphandaris, must cause some hesitation and pain 
among even the more stalwart admirers of the Great 
Cretan. He attacks recent Greek finance as irregular and 
disastrous, though to most of us it seems to have been 
regular and profitable. The worst of it is that M. Veni- 
zelos’s policy may strain the relations of Greece with 
the League. 


‘ 


x * * * 


Mr. Amery has requested the Government of Kenya 
Colony to withhold the scheme for a Native Land Trust 
until he has heard the opinions of the Commission which 
recently visited Kenya. In these circumstances we are not 
inclined to come to any conclusion, but the scheme 
seems open to objection particularly on the ground that 
the Trust would be able to alienate land from the Native 
Reserves on lease to white men and that the co-operation 
of the natives on the Trust would be only advisory and at 
the option of the white men. The idea of establishing 
native reserves in trust is, of course, excellent, and we are 
confident that when the full facts are made known public 
opinion here will secure that no law shall be passed which 
there would be cause to regret afterwards. 

* * * * 

We have written in a leading article about the important 
good news that the Railway Bills have been approved 
by the Joint Select Committee, and the bad news that 
the revenues of the railway companies are so disappointing 
that railway stocks are being heavily “* marked down.” 
The reasons have become stronger than ever for urging 


Mr. Churchill to consider the desirability of reducing 
the burden of rates on the railway companies without 
waiting for the general operation of the Budget scheme. 
But quite apart from the rates and from the just expec- 
tation which the companies have of making some money 
on the roads when the Railway Bills become law, we 
wonder whether the companies are doing all they can 
to stop the rot in passenger traflic. 

* * * * 

It would be absurd to suggest that experienced railway 
directors have not considered the obvious policy of 
attracting more passengers by cheaper ‘ week-end ” 
fares and by more various holiday facilities. No doubt 
they have talked all this over and thought it all out 
and no doubt they frame their policy on experience. 
All the same we cannot quench a suspicion that they 
have not acted with enough faith or imagination. In 
many cases a family going away for a holiday finds 
that it is actually cheaper to travel by motor than by 
train. Have the companies thought of group fares for 
families ? Then, again, the restrictions which prevent 
the “week-end” passenger from. starting before a 
particular moment on the day for which his ticket is 
dated, and from returning on Sunday, seem to be niggling 
and are certainly annoying. 

* a * * 

In general it seems that the provision made by the 
companies has not kept pace with the never ceasing 
growth of the open-air habits of the people. Have 
the companies reckoned exactly what addition they have 
in effect made to the country rent of the town dweller 
who leaves his town for a cottage at the end of almost 
every week in the year? What is a reasonable fare for 
a casual visitor to the country becomes an utterly urreason- 
able or prohibitive fare for a man who wants to travel 
a certain distance from a town once every week. 
Personally we do not regard the passenger revenue as 
The roads are becoming uncomfortably 
crowded and motorists of experience—they, 
rather than the would admit that a train 
has advantages which a motor car cannot match. For 


irrecoverable. 
many 
novices 


a long journey a railway carriage is more restful, and 
for those who have to read, write or transact business 
during a journey it is much more convenient than a 
motor car. There are many ways in which the com- 
panies could make railway travelling easier. As_ it 
is, the motorist is ruled by the consciousness that it is 
delightful to drive in one conveyance from door to door. 
Ile says, “ Thank goodness I haven't got to struggle 
for a seat in a crowded train.” 
* * * * 

At the Conference of the National Union of Railwaymen 
at Bristol on Tuesday a resolution approving of the 
negotiations between the employers led by Lord Melchett 
and the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
was carricd by 64 votes to 16. This is a good sign. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas spoke with great force for the resolution. 
The papers of Thursday published the very promising 
agreements come to so far at the Melchett Conference. 

* * * * 

A new division has appeared in Labour. Mr. Maxton, 
the Chairman of the Independent Labour Party, and 
Mr. A. J. Cook have produced a joint manifesto, in which 
they condemn the conduct of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and declare a jehad against Capitalism. An “ un- 
ceasing war against Capitalism ” is what they demand, 
and the only soldiers they will enlist for the battle are 
manual workers. They confessedly published — their 
manifesto on their own responsibility, but the Council 
of the Independent Labour Party has since met and has 
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decided to fall into line with the authors. The Council, 
jt must be pointed out, expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Maxton and Mr. Cook had no intention of disrupting the 
Labour Party. Those who are not apt at disrupting 
logic or probabilities will form the conclusion that the new 
division in Labour is real and that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
‘ Socialism 


‘ 


and the other evolutionists and disbelievers in 
in our time” are exposed to a real challenge. 
* * * * 

The Ministry of Health has issued an important White 
Paper explaining the Local Government reform which is 
made necessary by the Budget. From April Ist, 1930, 
the duty of administering the Poor Law will be trans- 
ferred to County Councils and County Boroughs. The 
Councils will also become responsible for the maintenance 
of all rural roads. 
roads of Class I. and Class II. in boroughs and urban 
districts outside boroughs will be transferred to the 
Boroughs and Urban District Councils will 


The financial charges for maintaining 


Counties. 
maintain other roads in their areas 
County Boroughs and Metropolitan Boroughs 


mostly residential 
streets. 
will remain responsible for the roads in their areas. The 
present percentage grant to local authorities will be 
replaced by an annual block grant fixed for a period of 
five years. This new grant, which, as will be seen, is 
subject to periodical revision, ought not to be such an 
incentive to extravagance as the percentage grant. 
at a * * 

The new grant will be apportioned according to a for- 
mula. In the case of Counties and County Boroughs the 
formula will be based on: (1) The rateable value per 
head of the population, (2) the number of children under 
five years of age, (3) the amount of unemployment, (4) the 
varying density of the population. In the smaller areas 
the total grant will be a uniform amount according to the 
number of the population. In London the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board and the Common Poor Fund will be 
abolished. The larger rating areas will tend to equalize 
rates as far as is possible, and the whole scheme contains 
the possibility of ending much extravagance and many 
abuses. Altogether the scheme provides for a really 
constructive and enduring reform of local government. 

* * * * 

In the Commons on Monday Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
took the House by surprise by announcing that Sir 
William Horwood, the Chief Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police, would retire in the autumn and would be 
succeeded by Lord Byng. It is true that Sir William 
Horwood had informed the Home Secretary as long ago 
as last February that he wished to retire in the autumn, 
when he will be sixty years old, but why did Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks choose this particular moment for making 
the announcement ? By acting as he did and by revealing 
the extraordinary terms upon which he had induced Lord 
Byng to accept the appointment he seemed to be passing 
a comment upon the inquiries into police methods. But 
though the Home Secretary cannot be congratulated on 
his tactics he may safely be congratulated upon his choice. 
If a diflicult reorganization of Scotland Yard or of the 
Metropolitan Police in general has to be carried out, 
Lord Byng is the leader most likely to command devotion 
and loyalty. 

* * * * 

There can be no possible criticism of the choice on 
personal grounds, then, except that Lord Byng is already 
sixty-five years of age. That the Home Secretary 
desperately wanted Lord Byng is proved by the fact 
that he accepted Lord Byng’s stipulation that he should 
be allowed to retire at twenty-four hours’ notice if he did 
not give satisfaction, Lord Byng evidently met in a 


generous spirit an extremely strong appeal. It is an 
unprecedented — thing ex-Governor General 
should Chief Police. The 
Opposition asked some silly questions in the House, 


that an 
become Commissioner of 
insinuating that Lord Byng wanted a new salary and a 
new pension, in addition to the State grant he had already 
received. Yet the fact is that Lord Byng has made 
no conditions of pay or pension, but has come forward, 
as everybody who knows him must be convinced, as a 
matter of duty. 
* & 3 * 

Mr. Churchill was e¢ 
the resentment showed by many Unionist Members in the 
his Surtax proposals. When 
Tax and 
in making 


vidently startied cn Tuesday by 
House of Commons at 
he promised 
Supertax, nobody dreamed that he meant 
Supertax (under its new name of Surtax) and Income 


simplification of the Income 


Tax applicable to the same year—to expose an income 
to both Supertar and Surtay in a single year. ‘The victim 
will not pay both in the same vear, but Mr. Churchill 
gets millions by a sort of irregular Death Duty. Forty- 
two Unionists voted against the Government. 

oF * %* * 

We regret to record the death at the age of fifty-three 
of Professor H. W. C. Davis, Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. His England under the Normans and 
Angevins is as delightful as it is learned, and his short 
Mediaeval Europe in the “ Wome University Library 
is a Jesson in what popular expesition can be when 
directed by the mind of a scholar. The War turned 
Professor Davis's researches to modern history and he did 


29 


memorable work as an apologist of the British cause. 
He was also editor of the Supplement of the Nationai 
Dictionary of Biography, 1912-21. 

* * * * 

On July 5th, 1828, the first number of the Spectator 
was published. We thus complete a hundred 
this week. It has long been in our mind how we should 
mark this happy occasion and after due reflection we 
decided that it would be more convenient to celebrate 


years 


our centenary in the autumn than when minds are 
already fagged by politics and our readers are already 
thinking of holidays. In the autumn, 
history of the Spectator will be published in a small 
book and we shall also issue a special number of the 
Spectator in the first week of November. The history 
will tell of the foundation of the Spectator by Rintoul 
and follow its fortunes through the joint-editorship 
of Hutton and Townsend and the editorship of St. Loe 
Strachey down to the present time. Of all the incidents 
in this eventful record the most memorable, we think, 
is the decision of Hutton and Townsend to back the 
cause of the North against the South in the American 
Civil War at a moment when the issue was still almost 
universally misunderstood here. The decision brought 
respect for the judgment of the editors which was 
expressed in a steady widening of the circle of readers 
and, above all, forged a link between the United States 
and the Spectator which has never been snapped, and 
we hope never will be. But more of this when the 
time comes. In the meantime we would only thank 
with all sincerity those who have not overlooked an 


therefore, a 


auspicious date. 
* * * 


~ 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101%; on Wednesday week 1013; a year ago 101. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 903; on 
Wednesday week 90}; a year ago 86}. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 78; on Wednesday week 78}; 
a year ago 76%. 
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The Railway Bills 


FYNUHE co-ordination of rail and road transport, which 

is the essential condition of a perfect service for 
the nation, has been brought a stage nearer by the 
approval bestowed last week on the Railway Bills by the 
Joint Select Committee. 

This Committee had sat for thirty-four days, and after 
a scrupulously careful inquiry, during which the cases 
of both the railway companies and the private road 
transport companies were presented skilfully and at 
length by eminent counsel, reported that the preamble 
of the Metropolitan Company Bill was not proved, but 
that the preamble of the six Bills of the other railway 
companies was proved subject to two conditions. The 
conditions are that the administrative County of London 
is to be excluded from the operation of any Bill, and that 
protection shall be given to statutory tramway, trolley, 
and omnibus undertakings of all municipal authorities. 
The Committee further recommend that the Minister of 
Transport should be empowered to hold an inquiry and 
to report to Parliament when he thinks that the powers 
conferred by the Railway Bills are contrary to the public 
interest. The promoters of the Bills had already ex- 
pressed their willingness to insert this proviso and it 
cannot be doubted that it will be done. 

Next, the Committee promised to advise the Minister 
of Transport to promote a Bill governing the conditions 
of traflic throughout the country. This Bill would give 
to the competent authorities the power to fix fares and 
impose conditions. The Committee were deeply im- 
pressed by the need for amending the present chaotic 
state of the law, but although they regard a general 
overhauling of the law as a matter of the “ utmost 
urgency, they point out that the Railway Bills ought 
not to wait for this revision. The Bills ought to be 
passed as quickly as possible. There is now every hope 
that they will have a favourable wind in Parliament. 
The need for them has been proved much more amply 
than generally happens in this class of legislation. 

The distinction made by the Committee between the 
Metropolitan Railway Bill and the other Bills was natural 
enough, for although the Metropolitan railways provide 
a tremendously important service, which earns more 
gratitude than dividends, they are confined to a limited 
area in which the general issues under dispute between 
railway interests and road interests are either not acute, 
or are placed in a different category by existing legislation. 

Now as regards the conditions imposed upon the 
companies whose preamble is accepted as proved, London 
is already so congested that the objection to setting more 
vehicles free to run upon the streets is obvious. The 
only puzzle is why the Committee confine their recom- 
mendation to the County Council area. The congestion, 
as the Times justly points out, is quite as great throughout 
the larger Metropolitan Police area. As for the statutory 
tramway, trolley, and omnibus undertakings of municipal 
authorities we cannot understand exactly what form the 
protection will take or how far it will go. Tle local 
authorities certainly ought not to be allowed to prohibit 
omnibuses owned by the railways merely in order that 
they may bolster up their own enterprises even though 
those enterprises provide an inadequate service. The 
proposal, however, that the Minister of Transport should 
be able to hold an inquiry where the rights conferred by 
the Bills are used contrary to the public interest seems to 
us really valuable. It goes to the heart of the whole 
matter, which is the necessity of holding a balance for the 
public good between the railway and road services. 

It is difficult to be patient with the partisans who have 


a violent prepossession in favour of the roads as against 
railways, or in favour of the railways as against the 
roads. Both methods of transportation are indispensable, 
and there will be no solution deserving of the name until 
the best results are being simultaneously got from both. 
Ideally, short-distance haulage ought to be done hy 
motor power, and long-distance haulage by the railways. 
At present the railway companies are carrying on a most 
unequal fight, and the time is overdue for them to be 
accorded not indeed privilege, but equity. It clearly 
is not equitable that they should be rated for the support 
of roads on which they are not allowed to run motor 
traflic, and yet all the while have their earnings eaten 
into by motor transport companies which use the roads 
as they please. Such an arrangement is tantamount 
to compelling the railway companies to subsidize their 
successful competitors. The Railway Bills ask for mere 
justice in making it possible for the railway companies to 
trade on the roads on the same conditions as other people. 

Nor can it be pretended that the railway companies 
are trying to promote a selfish cause. By the Railways 
Act of 1921 the distribution of profits by the companies 
is limited, all excess of profits being earmarked for th« 
reduction of charges to the public. Transparently, 
therefore, the prosperity of the railways is a matter of 
public concern. The case against the railway companies 
invokes the old hatred of monopoly, which is a just hatred 
when it is rightly directed, but may be too easily used in 
our modern world in misleading circumstances. From 
what we have said about the Railway Bills it will he 
seen that there is no danger of the railway companies 
achieving a monopoly. All that is aimed at is that the 
railway companies should be enabled to survive. 

It may still be objected that the railway companies, 
though not overtly attempting to establish a monopoly, 
might in effect get it by means of a rate-cutting campaign. 
That danger, however, seems to us to be effectually 
countered, first by the powers proposed for the Minister 
of Transport, and secondly, by the obligation on the 
Railway Tribunal to safeguard the standard revenue. 
The safeguarding of the standard revenue means that 
uneconomic fares on the roads could not be accepted by 
the railway companies. Rate-cutting prices would be 
possible only if the general railway revenue could be 
employed to make good temporary losses on the roads ; 
but that would be illegal. 

How necessary it is to equalize the conditions of the 
struggle for the railways is proved by the alarming 
“slump” in railway stock during the past few days. 
The revenue of the railways so far this year is more than 
five millions below the revenue for the same period of 
last year. The outlook is indeed grave, for if there is a 
further decline in railway prosperity a phase of unem- 
ployment will set in. The failure of the railways is due 
partly to the disappointing passenger returns, but chiefly, 
we believe, to the continued depression of the heavy 
industries. Here is further proof, if further proof were 
needed, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would do 
well to expedite the relief of rates in this essential industry. 

Meanwhile both employers and employed in the railway 
world are behaving with excellent sense. The employers 


have informed the staffs of the dangerous situation, but 
have not suggested cutting wages (though adjustments 
of overtime are under consideration), and the staffs on 
their side have responded by showing—as, for example, 
at the meeting of the National Union of Railwaymen at 
Bristol—that they are conscious that Capital and Labour 
must survive or fall together, 
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The Church’s “Inalienable Right” 


bs. ‘ggplince did the Archbishop of Canterbury seem more 

worthy of respect, trust and affection than when 
he spoke to the Church Assembly on Monday about the 
policy of the Church in view of the rejection of the 
Prayer Book Measure. He might have appeared to be 
fortified by exalted principle if he had challenged the 
decision of the House of Commons. He might—had he 
been other than he is—have seen in the crisis an issue 
between spiritual right and secular pretension which 
admitted of no delay in the solution. He might have 
resorted immediately to one of those numerous expedients, 
more remarkable for ingenuity than for practicability, 
which have been pressed upon the attention of the 
Church in her distress. He did none of these things. 
In carefully deliberated words which had the grand 
eloquence of conviction and searched the hearts of all 
who heard them, he begged that there might be a calm 
period of consideration. He shrank, as he admitted in 
effect, from tearing down in a hurry the fabric of the 
spiritual life of the nation because Parliament and the 
Church were temporarily at cross purposes. 

Disestablishment may come; it may have to come; 
but the first thing which was clear from the Primate’s 
noble words was that he will not be a party to precipi- 
tating a dangerous controversy which may never be 
necessary. He thus proved his care for the nation. 
For it must never be forgotten that though the Church 
may writhe under the disabilities and inconveniences 
imposed upon her by Parliament, these things are the 
price which she has paid hitherto for her existence as a 
National Church. It is a great good for a nation that it 
should not disinterest itself in its historical faith. We 
would pay a considerable price, then, to keep the State 
firm in its declaration of Christian principle, but we would 
not pay so high a price that the Church would be spiritually 
maimed. 

We must leave to the future the discovery whether the 
extremely valuable possession of the Establishment can 
be preserved on reasonable terms. The Archbishop’s 
address was invaluable because it pointed the way to 
this discovery and this possibility —even this probability. 
It must not be supposed that because he pleaded for 
delay his speech was one of those nerveless compromises 
which settle nothing. On the contrary, he had a decided 
policy, and to the joy of the Assembly he was able to 
announce that in stating this policy he had the concur. 
rence of all the Bishops. In the immediate future there 
will not be divided counsels. 

He pointed out that though personally he thought 
the House of Commons had lapsed from reason, it had 
adhered to the letter of the law. The Enabling Act 
gave Parliament the right to reject, and the House of 
Commons had exercised that right. We may say here 
that these words, though they are obviously true, err, 
if at all, on the side of generosity, for we feel sure that 
when the Enabling Act was passed the general feeling 
was that a body so unsuited as the House of Commons 
is to judge the niceties of doctrine or liturgical practice 
would in practice be relieved.of such a duty. We believed 
that if the Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament sanc- 
tioned a Church Measure as proper to be laid before 
Parliament, Parliament would as a matter of course or 
routine pass it. Such has become by practice the 
condition under which the Established Church of 
Scotland conducts her affairs, and we can point to no 
better analogy of what is desirable for the Church of 


England. 


Nevertheless, the power of rejection, without the 
power of amendment, was unquestionably vested in 
Parliament, even though the Ecclesiastical Committee 
had sanctioned a Measure. Now that it is seen that the 
House of Commons is determined to claim its pound of 
Is there any possibility of 
so changing the law that purely doctrinal and liturgical 
decisions shall be left to the Church herself, even while 
the Establishment remains? To this supremely impor- 
tant question the Primate obviously referred when he 
laid it down as a fundamental principle that the Church 
“must in the last resort retain its inalienable right to 
formulate its faith and to arrange the expression of that 
holy faith in its forms of worship.” He used those 
words, he said, with the concurrence of the Bishops 
without exception. 


flesh a new question arises. 


The true policy of the Church, then, is to try to build 
up such a state of public feeling that Parliament will 
give the Church under the Establishment the same 
degree of spiritual freedom which is enjoyed by the 
Established Church of Scotland. Clearly time is required 
for that. Hence the extreme wisdom of the Archbishop's 
Fabianism. It would be as foolish to present such a 
demand to the House of Commons in its present mood 
as it would be to present yet another slightly revised form 
of the Prayer Book Measure. 

While this desired state of public feeling is in the 
making, what is to be done for the conduct of the Church 
services ? Nothing, of course, that would even look like 
a defiance of Parliament. Hotheads have recommended 
that the Revised Book should be promulgated by the 
Church as though it had statutory sanction. It was 
against such fiery acts, such a disastrous mortgaging of 
the future, that the Archbishop used all his powers of 
persuasion. He declared that in the revised Book there 
are many things which will guide the Bishops in deter- 
mining what may rightly be permitted or prescribed-for 
the immediate situation. In September the Bishops 
will meet for the express purpose of formulating permis- 
sible Church services. 

Good comes out of evil in the strangest ways, and if we 
may form one general conclusion from the spirit of the 
National Assembly this week it is that under pressure 
from the outside the parties within the Church have 
cohered more together and that there is a better prospect 
than for many years of a loyal observance of such disci- 
pline as may be required by the Bishops. When the 
Bishops have announced their decisions in the autumn, 
limits, we believe, will be set which will be transgressed 
only by disloyalists and ecclesiastical revolutionaries. 
Then in time the Bishops will be able to present a spectacle 
of discipline within the Church which will enable them 
to appeal to Parliament with an entirely new authority 
when they ask for a spiritual freedom consonant with the 
Establishment. 
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The Conquest of Cancer 


UCH interest and hope will be aroused by the 

meeting in London of an International Conference 

on Cancer a few days hence, and the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign is to be thanked therefor. 

We earnestly hope that the distinguished authorities 
who are to discuss the subject will take steps to allay the 
grave and growing anxiety which exists in the public 
mind. In this country and in the United States vast 
sums have been raised and spent in cancer research, but 
the death-rate continues to rise. A few years ago the 
discovery was announced, under the auspices of the 
Medical Research Council, of the cancer-parasite, which 
was stated to be an ultra-microscopic germ, only to be 
detected by the use of ultra-violet light in the microscope. 
No confirmation of this discovery has been forthcoming, 
and we observe that the programme of the forthcoming 
Conference pays the least possible attention to it. 

Meanwhile, surgical operations for cancer become ever 
more numerous and extensive. We observe that many of 
the most formidable are to be demonstrated during the 
afternoons of the Conference. But, unfortunately, the 
death-rate continues to rise: nor can it be denied that 
the immediate operation-mortality rate following the 
recognized operation for cancer of the womb is appallingly 
high—one patient in three dies forthwith. The special 
importance of the surgical aspect is obvious, but for the 
public the most important sessions will probably be those 
devoted to the study of the relative value of surgical 
operation and of radiation by radium or X-rays in the 
treatment of cancer. The radiologists have been subor- 
dinated long enough, and the most recent statistics appear 
to tell in their favour. 

If the Conference promises most for the public in 
respect of the treatment of cancer, evidently the problem 
of prevention is not to the fore: and that, unfortunately, 
is the case. The teaching of the New Health Society and 
of its distinguished President, Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane, is entirely ignored. No reference to food is to be 
found in the programme. We consider that this is a 
serious mistake. Publie attention has been directed, in 
many countrics, to “ New Health” teaching. Large 
numbers of people have read the books of Mr. Ellis 


The Week 


[ is clear that a revolution is necessary in these 
days, if the people of Great Britain are to be 
galvanized into some sort of political activity. Mere 
threats are not of the slightest use. It might have 
been supposed that the publication of proposals for the 
abolition of most of our local government bodies, and 
the transformation of the remainder, would have excited 
a fairly widespread degree of interest. The designs of 
the Ministry of Health, and still more those of the 
Scottish Office, are revolutionary in essence, and con- 
stitute a reform more widespread, more sweeping, and 
more daring, than has been attempted at one swoop 
by any previous administration. 

They have produced up to date a few grumbles from 
town councillors whese powers it is proposed to halve, 
and guardians or p: ish councillors who are faced with 
extinction, Otherwise the country has continued to 
indulge in that profound slumber from which it was 
momentarily, and to its intense indignation, aroused 
in 1926, and has since enjoyed undisturbed by any 


Barker, the second of which was recently reviewed in 
our columns. The evidence of Professor Hindhede, the 
great Danish expert, has been widely studied. If the 
professional students of cancer, who have failed us so 
signally hitherto, and who ask for continued public support, 
are prepared to refute the doctrine that the dictetie 
habits of civilized man are responsible for a vast amount 
of cancer in and near the food canal, they should take 
this opportunity of doing so. 

A leading American authority is to discuss the etiology 
—i.e., the causation—of cancer, during one morning 
session, whilst another subject is being simultaneously 
discussed elsewhere. Mankind will listen with deep 
interest to what will be said, but with no small concern 
at the insignificant place given, on this international 
occasion, to what is claimed by many eminent authorities 
to be the heart of the problem. Days are to be devoted 
to the study of the increasingly acute rivalry between 
the knife and the ray in the treatment of cancer; but 
only a sectional session of two hours or so to the causation 
of the disease. What the public is entitled to expect is 
the concentration and co-ordination of the best minds in 
the world on the problem of causation, upon which the 
possibility of prevention depends. It is the unquestion- 
able fact that much is already really known about the 
causation of cancer in many sites; and this knowledge 
could be immediately used for its prevention there. 
Instances are X-ray cancer, chimney sweeps’ cancer, and 
other forms of cancer due to particular chronic irritations 
inindustry. The real task of science to-day is to discover 
and condemn those analogous irritants which are 
responsible for internal cancer, and we could have wished 
that the full significance of the work of Professor Archi- 
bald Leitch on shale-workers’ and mule-spinners’ cancer 
had been thus recognized. 

Every ten minutes there is a death from cancer in this 
country. Let us hope the Conference will concentrate 
on the prevention rather than the palliation of this 
scourge of God, and that this meeting of scientists will 
become an annual event: such an annual Conference 
might well visit the great capitals of the world in turn, 

CRUSADER 


in Parliament 


political proceedings within or without the House of 
Commons, 

The dullness of the by-elections is indescribable 
apathetic audiences, small polls, foregone results. Is 
it that no one cares? Or can it be that the clectorate 
has decided to await the General Election before taking 
any real interest or trouble?) Time alone will show. 
And in the meantime the foundations of an entirely 
new system of local government continue to be laid, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain is engaged in adroitly guillo- 
tining the Rating Valuation (Apportionment) Bill to 
the Statute Book. Mr. Lloyd George distracts our 
attention with humorous interludes in the country, 
and in the House whiles away the time before the knife 
falls, with pleasant talk about the woodlands. Sir 
Henry Buckingham conducts interminable arguments 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the subject 
of surtax, but as neither pays the faintest attention ta 
anything the other says, the even course of the Finance 
Bill remains undeflected. On Tuesday night Sir Henry 
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secured the active and vocal support of Sir Robert Horne, 
Sir John Marriott, Sir John Davidson, and Sir John 
Gretton, but on a division Mr. Churchill won out hand- 
somely, and the Committee stage of the Bill was subse- 
quently brought to a successful conclusion, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald spends his time vainly trying to compose 
the differences in his own party, where pandemonium 
now reigns, 

The council of the I.L.P. has thought fit to support 
Mr. Maxton and Mr. Cook, but a strong minority move- 
ment has developed even in that wild and woolly organ- 
ization, which favours caution, unity and some degree 
of orthodoxy. Bailie Dollan, one of the most forceful 
personalities in the Scottish party, where, as usual, 
the storm-centre is to be found, has come down heavily 
on the side of the Heads (MacDonald, Henderson and 


Classical 


i has long been a debated question whether there is 
any use in teaching Greek and Latin to boys at 
public schools. Should such teaching be abolished, it 
would, of course, automatically drop out of the Universi- 
ties, which in the main are fed from them. Apart from 
the fact that the accurate acquisition of any foreign 
tongue is a useful exercise for the adolescent brain, there 
is nothing directly utilitarian to be gained from studying 
dead languages, and a very sensible argument may be 
brought against such tuition— namely, that if the mere 
discipline is the end in view, why not teach all boys 
French, German, or Russian instead, which might prove 
practically useful to them, and not be mere dumb-bells 
for the mind?) There is no answer to such a contention 
but the plea that Greek and Latin (Greek with a far 
greater richness than the other) contain unrivalled master- 
pieces of literature, the appreciation of which, though 
not strictly utilitarian, is an abundant reward for the 
labour expended : it is worth while to learn Greek in order 
to enjoy Homer, Aeschylus, or Plato. And then our imagi- 
nary opponent will attack again: “ If the appreciation of 
literary masterpieces is your object,” he will say, “ why 
not begin with English ? ” 
An awkward question, but not final: for the boy who 
is capable of appreciating the beauty of words at all will 
without any teaching find his way to English masterpieces, 
but he must be taught before he can arrive at Homer or 
Pindar. If he has no such faculty it is useless from an 
aesthetic point of view to teach him either. But it is difli- 
cult not to agree with our opponent when he says that an 
enormous lot of time is wasted in teaching minutiae in the 
grammar and syntax of a language of which the learner 
will never make anything, for even an intelligent boy, 
taught classics at school, and subsequently doing well in 
the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, will very likely never 
look at a Greek or Latin author again during the whole 
course of his life. A few such will do so, those mostly 
who become schoolmasters or dons, and in turn these will 
teach the dead languages to a younger generation. {ere 
then is a circle, by no means a vicious one, but futile. 
Some of such may, in the course of a blameless but not 
striking career, produce an edition of one of Euripides’s 
plays suitable for the higher forms in a public school, or 
even make a superb emendation on an obscure line in an 
Aeschylean tragedy. But has the sacrifice of so much 
time justified itself ? 
As the procedure stands at present, there can be 
The fruitless expenditure 
| 


K, 


none but a negative answer. 
of time and anguish over the acquisition of Gree 
when it might be far more profitably employed, is 


company), which is hardly surprising in view 6f the 
fact that for the past six months he has been engaged 
on behalf of his party in a desperate fight with the 
Communists, to whom the Maxton-Cook contingent is 
now making open overtures. 

Mr. Mosley, whose sympathies are usually to be found 
with the extreme Left, is reputed to be anxious to prevent 
an open split and to be directing his efforts to this end ; 
and Mr. Johnston, whose position in Scotland is probably 
strong cnough to enable him to shift the scales decisively, 
enigmatic silence. To any other party 
Of the Labour movement 


preserves an 
such goings on would be fatal, 


it can only be said that if it survives this it can survive 


anything. Unionists and Liberals observe the battle 
with a growing interest and enthusiasm, 


WatrcHMAN, 


Education 


tragic: nine-tenths at least of the boys who have merely 
been bored over their Xenophon or Cicero lesson might 
have been quickened into far greater agility and keenness 
of wits if they had spent these hours over the chess- 
They would have been 
they would have put 


board or a cross-word puzzle. 
stimulated instead of wearied ; 
forth buds and shoots of thought, and instead of a crop 
But the fault was 


not in their brains, nor in the subject that they studied, 


of thistles, figs might have ripened, 


for any boy of the smallest imagination would be inter- 
ested in the doings of the Athenians, if only he had been 
made to realize that this tiresome parsing and syntax 
were not steps towards the mere acquisition of a language 
but towards the knowledge of an attractive and extra- 
ordinarily modern people, and that Athenian boys played 
games with just as much zest as they, and spoke Greck, 
as it were, by accident. 

Classical teaching, in fact, begins at the wrong end 
altogether : now it is tutor of 
astronomy made his pupils pore all day over a map of 


organized as if a 


as ‘7 
the heavens, but never Iet them see the stars, or as if 
a master of a school of art forbade his pupils to visit 
the National Gallery till they had learnt that ultra- 
marine is obtained from lapis-lazuli and vermilion from 
mereury. His first business was to make his pupils lovers 
of pictorial beauty, and in the same way a teacherof 
Greck should interest his pupils in the translation of 
noble passages in Greck literature, and in casts or photo- 
graphs of Greck statues, and make them understand 
that this erabbed language with its odd characters is not 
an end in itself but a means of approach to the com- 
It is 
no use making boys learn in dry tables irregular verbs, or 
in dry figures the dates of Pheidias and Praxiteles and the 
year of the death of Sophocles. But if you show them 
the Parthenon frieze or the Hermes of Olympia, or read 


the chorus in Oedipus Coloneus, there is a good chance of 


prehension of those who made these lovelinesses. 


their wanting to know who made these jolly things and 


when. And thus shall the eyes of the blind be opened. 
All through, from the very beginning of a classical 


education till the final examinations at the University, 
it is the method of teaching that is at fault and 
that renders the system sterile. Naturally, in 
the course of learning Greek a boy must get hold of 
certain clements of grammar, and be able to 
translate easy Greek into English (if he knows any) and 
possibly easy English into Greek. But in the higher 
forms of public schools those hapless youths to whom 
Greek means no more than crabbed words and weird 
constructions, and who have never realized that there 


SO 


soon 
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were people who naturally wrote like that, are given 
passages of, say, Gibbon to translate into this repulsive 
tongue. Gibbon was an historian, so was Thucydides, and 
they are expected to produce something resembling 
Thucycidean Greek. But how senseless a task! A young 
German learning English might as well be told to 
translate a passage of Heine into the English of Walter 
Pater, or a page of Mommsen into the later style of Henry 
James. Still more ludicrous is the further feat of ren- 
dering some passage of Tennyson like “ So all day long the 
noise of battle rolled” into Sophoclean iambics, or a lyric 
like “‘ Home they brought her warrior dead” into Latin 
elegiacs. Hardly one in twenty of these aspirants has 
any sense of poetic diction even in English, and yet they 
are required to exhibit their sense of poetic diction in 
Greek or Latin. Probably their tutors are not much more 
competent themselves, not because they do not know 
Greek, but because they are not poets, and the attempt 
on the part of either to write Greek poetry can only result 
in doggerel. An intelligent undergraduate soon observes 
that his tutor likes little tags of classical Greek dragged 
in if possible, both in his Greek verse and prose, and little 
irregularities of phrase and construction, and such invo- 
lution of sentences as Thucydides practises in his speeches, 
but in all probability such imitations would be as comic 
to an Athenian Greek of the epoch as Baboo English is 
to us. We all know the story of the Indian clerk who 
when asked why he wanted a day’s remission from oflice 
work replied, “*The hand that rocked the cradle has 
kicked the bucket.” These indeed are idiomatic expres- 
sions, but the sentence is not English: the English for it is 
“*My mother’s dead.” And I strongly suspect that if the 
shade of Thucydides looked over the Greek prose shown 
up in a Tripos or the fair copies given to pupils by their 
tutors, we should be startled by peals of Hellenic laughter 
over these mosaics of Babooism. . . . Before we 
abolish two exquisite languages as instruments of 
education, it would be well to reform from top to bottom 
the traditional modes of teaching them. 


E. F. Benson, 


The King of Ur 


AY HEN the King of Ur was buried between five and 

six thousand years ago, the civilization of Sumeria 
was already old and complex. Caravans set out for Asia 
Minor and Egypt. Boats sailed down the Persian Gulf, 
It seems likely that trade was carried on even with India 
and Central Turkestan. 

The first thing to show Mr. C. Leonard Woolley that 
the expedition of the British Museum and the University 
of Pennsylvania engaged in excavating the grave areas of 
Ur had hit upon a notable discovery was that they 
struck the stone roof of an underground chamber. 
In this alluvial plain of Southern Mesopotamia there is 
no stone ; and the costs of transport have always made it 
a rare and precious material. It was almost as astonishing 
as if they had found a roof of gold; and no one but a 
great king could have afforded such a jomb. 

Let us continue the story as it unfolded itself before 
the excavators. The king died and was buried with the 
honours fitting a great emperor. A deep shaft was sunk ; 
a room was built of unhewn limestone blocks, with walls 
more than three feet thick; and a small inner chamber 
was constructed for the king himself. Treasures that had 
come from all the world known to these ancient Sumerians 
were placed in the chamber. Amongst them was a 
beautiful silver model of a boat, a long shallow craft, 
with leaf-bladed oars and an arch to support a mat, 


It was in a boat of this type that the king’s soul was to 
be ferried to the next world. 

A sad and savage rite followed. Outside the burial 
chamber were ranged eleven of the ladies of the court. 
Along the wall of the ante-room a rank of his servants 
were drawn up. Two wagons of wood, each drawn by 
three oxen, were backed down the slope into the middle 
of the assembly. At the entrance six soldiers were drawn 
up, their spears on their shoulders, great copper helmets 
on their heads. The ladies of the court stood with their 
little go!d cockle-shells at their feet, containing their 
face-paints, and little alabaster vases of ointments. 
The grooms stood by the heads of the oxen; the drivers 
were upright in the wagons. One by one the attendants 
were massacred to accompany the king on his journey. 

Queen Shubad survived her husband and when she 
died gave orders that a new shaft should be sunk near to 
the king’s burial chamber in order that she should rest 
by him. As the workers dug the shaft they came upon 
the roof of the king’s tomb, and temptation was too much 
for them. They broke through unobserved, and robbed 
the treasures of the king, covered over the hole they had 
made with a box of garments, and continued with their 
work, 

At the queen’s burial the same sacrifices took place. 
Five guards were killed at her tomb entrance. Her 
sledge was in the ante-chamber drawn by two asses, 
with great collars of decorated copper. The queen’s 
waiting women, with great headdresses of gold ribbon and 
wreaths of cornelian and lapis lazuli beads from which 
hung gold mulberry leaves, were drawn up in two rows. 
Attendants crouched by the bier-side, one at the head and 
one at the foot. 

For the next month or two the discoveries are to be 
seen in the British Museum. It will be some time before 
their significance is fully explored. They bring us news 
of a civilization earlier than most archacologists have 
suspected, prior in time to civilization in Egypt. There 
is bound to be much discussion before we learn the full 
tale of religion and manners of the Sumerians. 

But something can be said at first sight. Apart 
from the massacre of the attendants, there is no such 
harshness and grandeur as we associate with Assyria 
and Babylonia. The picture we gather is one of more 
domesticity and lightheartedness. Many of the animal 
carvings and engravings, of antelopes, goats, bears, wild 
asses and lions, show a very high standard of crafitsman- 
ship. Mr. Woolley believes that some of the work is 
conventionalized ; not conventionalized in the magnificent 
and artificial styles of Egypt or Assyria, but reproduced 
from models after an already fixed fashion of workmanship, 
He gathers, therefore, that the civilization of Ur was 
already decadent. There is, however, an admirable 
bull’s head in silver, one of the most beautiful of the dis- 
coveries, and a small carving of a wild ass which is instinct 
with life. 

There are vessels of gold, silver, bronze and translucent 
stone; drinking pots, bowls, jars, and lamps; daggers 
and spears of bronze; flint arrow-heads; toilet sets of 
gold ; a gaming board inlaid with shell, on which are 
engraved scenes of animals. One of the oddest of the 
discoveries was a set of tools made of gold with four 
chisels and a saw. In one grave, the deepest and earliest 
of all, was found a mass of mosaic which proved to be a 
highly. decorated boxlike standard, composed of two 
pieces of wood back to back, inlaid with red stone, lapis 
lazuli and shell. In the panels we see the royal family 
sitting down to table, with servants bringing up sheep, 
cattle, fish and vegetables for the feast; the army of 
Sumeria, heavy troops, skirmishers and chariots; and a 
line of prisoners being brought before the King. The 
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mosaic is beautifully executed, and historically of the first 
importance. 

In the damp and salty soil of Iraq, the woodwork and 
the fabrics have all decayed, leaving nothing but an 
impress, or at most a black stain on the soil, thinner than 
a coating of whitewash. But even here, from the marks 
in the soil and from the position of shell inlay or metal 
binding, the shape of the woodwork can be recovered 
and in the exhibition at the Museum the objects have 
been restored. 

But the exhibits of most general interest are bound to 
be the relics of the dead Queen Shubad. An artist at the 
exhibition has moulded a head from one of the ladies’ 
skulls in the queen’s burial chamber; the queen’s own 
skull was too fragmentary. Over this frank and beautiful 
face, with its masses of dark hair and long arched eye- 
brows, has been set the queen’s Coils of 
beaten red gold wind round the head ; across the brow is 
old. Higher up is 
old mulberry and 


head-dress. 


a band of beads and heavy rings of 
wreath upon wreath of 
willow leaves; and to crown all a 
seven-pointed, with a star-shaped golden flower dangling 


coz 
D> 
beads and g 


great golden comb, 


from each point. 

In a case near by can be seen the short, beaded cloak 
which hung from the shoulders of the queen, open over 
the right arm and held there with long golden pins. It is 
hard, seeing everything in such living colours, to realize 
that the queen dicd so long ago. 

ALAN Porter, 


In Regent’s Park 


M* mother and I had very much come down in the 
world. When my father died in Italy leaving 
my mother with some capital and two small babies, 
she considered herself quite fairly well-off. I ought 
not to say “ considered,” because she was so overcome 
with her sudden grief that I don’t think the consideration 
of money troubled her. She travelled far and furiously 
secking to forget, leaving my brother and me from time 
to time at a varicty of schools. This mode of forgetting 
was an 
had arrived at the ages of nine and eleven respectively, 


expensive pursuit, and when my brother and I 
the capital had vanished, and we were a destitute family. 

My brother with influcatial help entered a_ very 
superior orphanage; and then my mother, with only 
the liabilities of a sensitive and shrinking lady, entered 
the great competitive world of unskilled labour, 

There followed a nightmare period when we went 
from house to house, from job to job. Starting as 
lady-help we gradually descended to cook-general. I 
was a terrible drag, and looked upon by possible employers 
as a very unnecessary accompaniment to my mother, 
though it was always explained how I could help with 
the dusting, washing up. How I 
loathed it! We never stayed long in any situation— 
sometimes my mother could remember 
to say “mum”; because I showed too 
great a partiality for our employers’ library; and some- 
were ineflicient. 


bed-making and 


because not 
sometimes 


times, I’m afraid, because we 

This went on for some time until I gradually became 
aware of the check I was to my mother’s earning powers. 
With that knowledge, I immediately decided to separate 
myself from her. I had no idea where to go—just 
somewhere away. 

One lovely May morning I slipped out of the miserable 
lodgings we were in, armed with a cardboard box con- 
taining a few clothes and a collection of worthless senti- 
mental treasures, such as pebbles collected at the seaside 


and school magazines and badges—mostly things 


beionging to that paradise of childhood which seemed a 
thousand aeons ago. I wandered along Edgware Road 
and along Marylebone Road and into Regent’s Park, and 
sat down on the edge of the big sand-heap. 

When I try to think back now what my thoughts 
were on that bright morning I do not know. I only 
remember a certain feeling of adventure—no fecling of 
I was all too glad to 
get away from the atmosphere of damp basements and 
eternally cooking food for lofticr But I did 
not tell myself this. I told myself I was a self-sacrificing 
daughter giving up friends and familiar things to seck 
a fortune in a strange country. 

Well, there I sat and ditate 

} 


me 
the future but with a tremendous grudge 


remorse at leaving my mother. 


beings. 


n ‘<d, thinking little about 
against the 
past. After a while my attention was drawn to a very 
small, rather darked-skinned little girl busily trying to 
make a castle of the dry sand with a bucket and spade. 


All the 


type of architecture, 


+] x 


t 
other children’s castles were of a very superior 
as they had ma: t water ; 
\ (even jell m yulds) 
they were able to make turrets and domes and minarcts. 
I could see the little girl wondering how it was all done, 


the 


iazved to 


g 
and with their variety of utensils y 


7 e-huilding 
eastl H UMaINg 





and, being suddenly seized with 


craze myself, I decided to help her. 
So I across to her and said, “If you'll lend me 


your bucket 


went 
I'll fill it up with water, and then we can 
build castles just like the others.” 

** Here it is,” *T can’t make anything out 
of this dry sort of stuff.” 


she said ; 


x hoses, wondering about 
She certainly didn’t look 
skin and almond-shaped 


I took and filled it at a tap f 
her strange accent and face. 
English with her very dark 
eyes, and yet I knew her accent was not that of a foreigner 
but of some country person. 

Soon we were engrossed in erecting a complete town of 
skyscrapers, churches, schools, Albert Halls, and anything 
else we could think of. We worked away for hours 
until a voice with the same accent as the little girl's 
suddenly said, “* Well, Sadie, it’s time for you to come 
home to your lunch. And who is this little girl who has 
been helping you make all those wonderful castles ? 
I believe she must be the 

At the first sound of the voice I quickly turned round 
to see a very clegant woman with an exceedingly kind 


architect and you the builder.” 


rosy face gazing down at us. 

I stood up and replied, as I brushed the sand off myself, 
*T got Sadie some water, as she couldn’t build really 
good castles without, and then I stayed to help. My 
name is Jessica.” 

“Can I come back this afternoon and play with the 
sand some more?” broke in Sadie. 

“Certainly you can if you want to,” replied her 
mother. 

** You'll be here, won't you?” said Sadie, turning to 
me. 

* Oh yes, Til be here. 
got a home.” 

* What do you mean?” asked the lady. ‘* You must 
have some lunch child. Haven’t you a 
father or a mother or someone to look after you? ” 

* Yes,” I replied, “‘ ’ve a mother, but I’ve left her, 
and I can’t go back.” 

“Gracious me! you'll soon go 


I’m not going home as I haven't 


somewhere, 


go back when you're 
hungry. I believe you’re rather a naughty little girl. 
I'd take you to our own home with Sadie, only you 


wouldn’t go to yours if I did. Come along, Sadie. We'll 
have to hurry home now. Good-bye, Jessica. We'll 


be back this afternoon, but you run home first and get 
some food!” 
With that they quickly went off, Sadie jumping up 
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and down holding her mother’s hand, looking like those 
little brown imps which bounce up and down on elastic. 

I could not help feeling a little forlorn when they 
left; but though I had not had anything to eat since 
early the night before, never once did I think of returning 
to my mother. Anyway, it would have been quite a 
difficult thing to do, as I knew she was that morning 
going off to some new situation in the country, and I 
did not know her address. 

After walking over to the place where people feed 
those very tame park sparrows out of their hands, I 
went over to where the canal runs near Bedford College 
Gardens. At that time my great ambition was one day 
to be like those glorious creatures who boated and 
played tennis and read learned books under shady 
trees. I feasted my envious young eyes, and at last 
returned to the sand heap. It wasn’t long before Sadie 
and her mother turned up. 

“Haven’t you been home, child?” she greeted me. 

“No,” I replied, “* 1 said I wasn’t going to.” 

“When did you last eat ? ” she inquired. I told her. 

“ We'll have to tell a policeman about you,” she went 
on; “he'll soon see that you go home.” 

I was really frightened at this threat. Huge tears 
gathered in my eyes. “ You can't! You can't!” I 
implored. 

The poor woman was quite embarrassed in case I 
should create a scene. Also I think it then entered her 
head that I was running away from a very cruel parent, 
in which case she was far too kind-hearted to bid me 
return, 

“All right,” she said, “we won't tell a policeman, 
but we can’t leave you homeless.” 

“ Why can’t she come and live with us,” interrupted 
Sadie, “and then there would always be someone for 
me to play with?” 

“TH talk it over with my husband,” continued the 
lady. “Tl be back for you at tea-time, Sadie. Here 
is a shilling to buy some buns or chocolate.” 

Through the warm spring afternoon our imaginations 
ran riot in an orgy of architecture. I remember my 
intense pleasure after the buns had satisfied my hunger. 
It had been so long since I had been a creative artist— 
for so long I had been merely a continuer of the dull 
and necessary. 

Every now and then we asked each other the usual 
blunt and searching questions of candid childhood. 
Sadie, whose age I discovered by these questions to be 
six, was not at all good at answering. To ‘*Who’s your 
father ? ” she just replied, ““ A man who lives at Cairo.” 
If I had not been a great student of The Children’s 
Magazine (borrowed at public libraries) and read about 
the building of the Cape to Cairo Railway, I should 
not have known that her father was an Egyptian. I 
was surprised at this because she did not talk Egyptian, 
and said so. “It’s because I’ve just been a long time 
with my auntie in Ireland,” she said. 

What a fascinating result was this little mixture of 
Egyptian and Irish! Her dark looks reminded one of 
Eastern mystery and the culture of the buried cities, 
while her nature was at times vivacious and at others 
poetical and full of quaint imagination. 

The short May evening was just dimming and the 
lights appearing when Sadie’s mother arrived again to 
take her home. Quite suddenly I realized the awful 
loneliness I had taken upon myself. I shook and struggled 
with tears as we went to mect Sadie’s mother. So soon 
is childhood reduced from joy to sorrow. 

“Jessica still with you?” she said. “ Well, Jessy, 
what sort of a state will your mother be in by now about 


? 


you, I wonder ?’ 


“She won’t worry about me,” I glibly replicd. “ I'm 
a nuisance to her.” 

I think by now she had quite made up her mind that 
cruelty was the reason why I was running away from 
home, and this was the sort of answer she was expecting. 
“Tve told Sadie’s father about you,” she said, “ and he 
doesn’t quite know what we should do. You see, Jessy, 
we are only in London a month before we go back to 
Egypt, and we don’t know any nice homes you could 
go to here. Would you care to come to us as Sadie’s 
nurse until we go? Id give you five shillings a weck 
pocket-money.” 

“Thank you very much,” I answered politely. Then 
(having heard my mother in such interviews) I asked her 
particulars relating to my duties, and hours, and half-days 
out. I believe she was quite impressed by my business- 
like attitude. 

So it was decided then and there that I was to go 
home with them and begin my duties right away. But 
I was firmly told that I must all the time consider 
seriously what I was going to do at the end of the month. 

After a short walk down Portman Place we entered 
a very palatial block of flats, and soon were opening a 
cream-coloured front door on the first floor. Sadie 
immediately sprang in and ran through the first doorway. 
I meekly followed, and saw Sadie embracing profusely 
a dark-coloured middle-aged man lying on a divan with 
a fez upon his head, and nothing upon his feet. Sadie’s 
father one “took to” immediately. There was a 
dignified, affectionate geniality about him. 

With Sadie and her father and mother I spent one of 
the most delightful months of my life. Every day I 
was given a sum of money which we could spend on 
whatever amusements we fancied—sometimes a theatre, 
sometimes a cinema, or sometimes just wandering along 
fascinating streets, looking and criticizing. One of our 
favourite amusements was to go to Marylebone Swimming 
Baths, and, though this small Egyptian could not swim, 
with a pair of wings she used to scuttle all over the 
baths and jump from the highest boards, much to the 
amusement of everyone. 

Sadie, for all the generosity showered on her, was not 
spoiled ; for she in turn loved to be generous to others. 
She often liked to spend our daily allowance on boxes 
of toys and then go and play with them in the Park 
where there were many poor children, and gradually 
give them away. 

I sometimes felt very grown-up and proprictary as I 
bathed her and dressed her and received my salary. I 
remember my first five shillings were entirely spent on 
yards and yards of wide blue and white spotted ribbon 
with which I decked my two long plaits, and twined 
around my hat. 

By the time the parting day had arrived I had decided 
the only thing was to let my mother know where I was, 
as an Education Officer had spoken to me in the park 
one day and asked me why I wasn’t at school. Though 
I had managed to evade him, I saw that I would have 
to go to school some time soon, and then all sorts of 
awkward questions would be asked about home and 
relations. 

The day my Egyptian friends were leaving was the 
day of the week on which my mother always went to a 
religious meeting in the North of London, so I thought 
I would just go along there at the right time. 

After a very reluctant and affectionate parting I 
wended my way to the mecting and soon found my 
mother. With a cry she rushed at me, kissed me, and 
started making a huge fuss of me. This froze me up 
entirely, as I cannot bear public demonstrations, so 
that when she began to ask me where I had been she 


tw atk oh 


"hh 
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found me monosyllabic and reserved. I learnt from 
her, however, that she had really had a terrible time 
because of me. She had first visited dozens of police 
stations giving descriptions of me, and then, that failing, 
had turned to much prayer. This was a great comfort 
to her, as she was able to convince herself that all was 
well as I was in God’s keeping. 

I need hardly add that from that day onwards it was 
decided that my former life was not the life for me, and 
steps were taken, as they had been for my brother, to 
cducate me in learning rather than experience. 

JESSICA. 


Music 


[Covent Garven Orrera.] 
Miss Eva Turner is an English singer. Wer success, there- 
fore, has reflected more than ordinary glamour. Howbeit, 
in the workings of the Covent Garden machinery, her nation- 
ality is no more than an incident. We should be in grave 
error if we imagined that her arrival points to some funda- 
mental change in the official outlook. In the high places 
there is the same mistrust of our native performers, and it 
can be safely assumed that any English singer who has come 
through the Covent Garden ordeal is an altogether exceptiona] 
artist. Her singing of Turandot 
will remain as one of the most impressive of my operatic 
She encompassed this extremely difficult part with 


Miss Turner is certainly that. 


memories. 
no sign of misgiving, and her voice rang as clearly at the end 
I have heard complaints that she 
but the role of Turandot calls 


as at any other time. 
varies her quality too little ; 
for a firm, steady, relentless stream of tone, so that the signifi- 
cance of the character may be conveyed. There is a point in 
the -second act where the vocal line becomes almost lyrical 
for a moment. Miss Turner marked this change, I thought, 
with great subtlety. 

She is not the only British artist who has sung successfully 


at Covent Garden this year. Another notable instance is 
Margherita Sheridan, whose Mimi was a very attractive 
performance. Both these singers have had equally fine 


successes on the Continent, and it is chiefly because of these 
that they are now to be heard in the national opera-house of 
their own country. The fact that they are exceptional estab- 
lishes even more firmly the rule that our own singers are still] 
cither inferior or unrecognized, 

Basin, Mann, 


Correspond2nce 


YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW. 
JWuar Inrerests Youru ?| 


THE 


Sir,—The Spectator undoubtedly initiated an interesting 
series of articles when it began to publish contributions from 
young men and women on current topics under the heading 
* The Younger Point of View.” Quite apart from the interest 
of what the young contributors may say, there is the interesting 
question of what subjects they will choose to write on, for I 
understand that the subjects are to be left largely to the 
choice of the writers. Thus the series of articles will give us 
some indication not only of the views of Youth, but of what 
subjects are to-day engaging the attention of people of, say, 
University age. 

it would be rash to prophesy what these subjects will be. 
It would be especially rash for someone like the present 
writer who has himself only just outgrown the University age. 
For the generations at the University, short though they be, 
differ markedly one from another, and five years may see a 
sharp change of interests on the part of Youth. Still, it may 
increase the interest of the series if I try to make some guesses 
at what Youth is thinking about to-day. Such guesses will 
be, of course, largely projections of the writer's own interests 
and tastes. We all think that other people are interested in 
the things in which we are interested ourselves. 

The first thing to notice is that at any given time the 
majority of young people are not particularly interested in 
They are too busy enjoying life for 


“ questions * 2 ae 


problems to worry them much. Still, there is always an 
inquisitive minority, whose very pleasure consists to some 
extent in thinking and talking about such things: it is of 
that minority that I write. Let me first take the subjects in 
which I believe Youth is increasingly interested. 

I place first psychology, because the increase in interest in 
this subject in recent years has been very great. Only a 
small minority have any actual first-hand familiarity with 
psycho-analytical theory, but an enormously greater number 
are interested in the workings of their own and their friends’ 
minds ; have read books on modern psychology, or novels 
influenced by it; have grasped the conception of the Uncon- 
Youth is a time at 
difficult 
problems of growth, have to be faced from month to month 
that 
extremely interested in the question of what their own minds 
are like, 

I think that young people are, on the considerably 
more interested in politics than they used to be. This state- 
I think apparent 


scious, and are deeply interested by it. 


which such rapid developments, such testing and 


end from week to week, young people are naturally 


whole, 
ment will, no doubt, be challenged: but 
examples of neglect are ré ally only signs of an added interest 


in a ditrerent kind of polities. Increasing numbers of Univer- 


sity people are interested in the problem of poverty. Refer- 
ences to the slums are to be found continually in their spece! 
and writing. What Cobden and Bright ‘Ms 
Condition of the People Question ~ forcing 
itself upon their attention. 

Another group of questions which may be called political, 
thai 


increasingly engages the attention of young minds is Birth 


used to call 


is increasingly 


moral, or scientific (in fact they partake of all three) 


Control and Eugenics. The fundamental issues raised by the 
rapid increase in our power to control our own bodies and our 
own minds cannot but preoccupy Youth. 

Mechanical invention is another subject in which any keen 
minded young person must feel intense interest. The onward 
sweep of applied scientific progress is now so rapid that only 
a duliard can fail to be interested in it. We are witnessing at 
the moment the culminating stages in man’s conquest of the 
air, and this alone must be of thrilling interest to any keen- 
person, In field, in road transport, in me- 


minded every 


chanical production, examples of revolutionary scientifi 


developments are thrust before our eyes. The modern gene- 
ration is not so foolish as to despise these vast changes «as 
‘merely mechanical.” The classical tutors may affect to be 
superior, but their pupils quite realize that mechanical inven- 
tions have revolutionized both human life and human thought, 
and are obviously still doing so at an increasing rate. Onc 
could extend the list of subjects in which Youth is interested 
pretty indefinitely : but most of the other interests would, I 
think, under the 
subjects which I have mentioned, 

Now I 
what subjects Youth is not interested in, or, 


come heading of derivatives of the four 


come to the even more controversial question of 


rather, 
all these judgments 


is de- 


creasingly interested in; for, of course, 
must be taken as relative. 

I believe that the most marked decrease in youthful interest 
has occurred in the field of Art. There are, 


undergraduates in all the 


no doubt, of course, 


many Universities whose chief 


interests are aesthetic. But compared to previous generations 
there is a real and marked decrease, The same judgment as I 
have applied to the plastic arts applies, in a lesser degree, to 
Literature. 
belles-lettres, 
Universities than ever: 
and girls are taught the 


This is only true in the field of pure literature, or 
More novels are probably being written in the 
but this is only because more boys 
necessary technique and have the 
necessary competence to finish a passable novel. And very 
naturally they hope to make money by getting it published. 

There is again a very marked decrease in the number ol 
people interested in Ethics. The type of mind which would 
have taken up this subject before the War is much more likely 
to take up Psychology to-day. It is, of course, true that all 
intelligent people must always be fundamentally interested 
iz Religion in the broadest sense of the word. But I think 
there is no doubt that the uncertainties difficulties in 
which the various organized creeds find themselves to-day 
have reacted on the amount of allegiance which these creeds 


There must certainly be an 





and 


‘an secure from young people. 
immense decrease in yoluntary church and chapel! going at 
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the Universities compared with previous periods. No doubt 
this can be interpreted as merely meaning that religious 
interests and impulses are latent. But the fact remains that 
for the moment, at any rate, religious interest has greatly 
decreased amongst us. 

I do not, of course, expect everybody to agree with these 
hints. But the articles which the Spectator will publish should 
provide some evidence of their accuracy or otherwise.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., Joun STRACHEY. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A CorRECTION FROM OUR CONTRIBUTOR. 

I regret that, as I did not happen to see the proof of my 
article on “ Books for Holiday Reading,’ the name of Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie's Extremes Meet became telescoped with 
that of Mr. Grant Richards’s Fair Exchange.—Racue. 
ANNAND TAYLOR. 


ANIMAL SUNDAY. 

The information in your issue of June 30th from Mr. Lovell 
as to what is done in Jamaica where they have an * Animal 
Sunday,” and instruction in schools as to the care and manage- 
ment of animals, causes one to wonder why the churches of 
Great Britain do not follow the example of the Bishop of 
Jamaica. Is there any reason why, in every parish, a Sunday 
should not be set apart for a special effort on behalf of animals ? 
A sympathetic preacher with a wide knowledge of the sufferings 
of animals, caused to a large extent by ignorance, could do 
much to enlighten the public on this matter.—H. S. SvTaveLey- 
Hitt, The Woodhouse, Princethorpe, Rugby. 


“DeatTu VALLEY.” 

Among the general knowledge questions in the Spectator for 
April 28th I was interested in Question No. 8: ** What is the 
hottest and most unhealthy place in the world?” and the 
answer, * Death Valley in California.’ Death Valley is cer- 
tainly a hot place in summer, the mercury sometimes regis- 
tering over 120 degs. Fahrenheit ; but except for its summer 
heat, people familiar with it would not consider it an un- 
healthy place. The name of ** Death *)was given to the Valley 
in the early days when pioneers who -were crossing the Con- 
tinent in wagons lost their way among the mountains of the 
Valley, were without water and so died. Not much water can 
be found in Death Valley, but there are enough springs to 
make the enjoyment of the scenery and the delightful 
climate quite possible. Miners live there all the year 
with no bad effect, and in the winter, because of its unique 
interest, there are many visitors. There is a _ delightful 
small hotel situated on a mesa at about sea-level, where 
I spent a few days last March. The rooms are comfortably 
furnished, and each one has a bath-room and a fireplace, 
On one of the mountains in the Valley, 6,000 ft. high, one 
can look down on the floor of the Valley, about 300 ft. below 
sea-level, the lowest place in the United States; and from 
the same spot one can see the top peak of Mount Whitney, 
about 14,500 ft. high, the highest place in the States. The 
near mountains are also high, their peaks are tipped with 
snow, and their strata, red, green and yellow, are piled up 
into jagged masses.—A. R. CampBett, 535 Bellefontaine 
Street, Pasadena, California. 


FreepING CarrLeE ON ORANGES AND MILK. 

Your contributor Mr. feats-Brown considers oranges 
and milk a “ starvation diet.” For my living (and sins) I 
fatten young bulls for the farmer and rancher. It barely 
pays to pick, pack, and send oranges to market. Milk is 
valued in terms of butter-fat at about 5d. per gallon. I 
therefore feed the products of nature. I have millions of 
oranges and my output of milk is some 200 gallons daily. 
My bulls get the somewhat strange diet of oranges and milk 
for the first year of their lives. Each contains some 86 to 


87 per cent. water, the balance being solid matter in a most 
highly digestible and nutritious form; both are said to be 
“ crawling’ with vitamins. Vitamins and sunshine (the 
latter called by us *‘ drought”) are essentials for man and 
beast. I know nothing of “ starvation rations” for over- 
fed men and women. I do, however, know something about 


young fat bulls. For these interesting and docile animals I 
give each 15 lb. of oranges sliced up, and 15 lb., that is 
1} gallons, of milk daily. On this they make live-weight 
gains of about 1} Ib. daily. The ration is ample for a young 
bull with a live weight of 500-800 Ib. It therefore seems to 
me that your contributor should have made decided gains of 
weight on his thirty glasses of milk.—P. F. WALL, “ Oakleigh,” 
Private Bag, Pietermaritzburg. 

[Mr. Yeats-Brown writes: *‘ Milk must be a splendid diet 
for young bulls. I did not suggest I was starving on it.”°— 
Eb. Spectator.] 


“Too Mucu Likr Boy.’ 

The writer of the article on ** Apes and Men,” in your issue 
of June 2nd, suggests that beings of a lower order than civilized 
white men may be wiser in their generation. The following 
anecdote of Kaflirs, who are certainly several degrees nearer 
to our common ancestor, the ape, than we, may be of interest. 
A white man on my farm in South Africa asked a Kaffir 
whether the natives in those parts ate monkeys. He replied 
that some did but most, including himself, did not. ‘“ Why 
not ?”’ asked the white man. ‘“ Too much like Boy,” was 
the answer.— Dora ELAnp, Pigeon Hill, Midhurst, Sussex, 


‘Tue Motrner Herrcar. 

I was much interested to see, in the ** Country Life ” article 
of your number for June 16th, the mention of the word 
* Huffeap ” in connection with perry-making. The village inn 
at my home is called * The Mother Huffcap,’ and I wonder if 
any of your readers can suggest the origin of this quaint 
name. I have never heard of any perry-making in the district, 
but there is quite a large cider vat.— Prerer T. Nea, Southgate 
House, Winchester, 


Poetry 


The Fountain Concealed 


Tue myrtle guards its heavy wall of shade ; 

No slits of sunlight through its lattice pierce, 
The flickering flame of broom 

Goes out, quenched by the light. 


The fruited sunlight hangs upon the wall, 
And pendent quinces like gold castanets, 
In glowing topaz drops, 

Prison their dances close. 


Beauty betrays my sight ! I only see, 
Level and coloured as a book of hours, 
The gold-illumined walk, 

The diaper of flowers. 


Ah! in your leaves I see your sudden wings, 
Flutter and flash, my bird that sings in heat! 
Your lucent silver thrill, 

Your ardent throb of light. 


And musical in founted memory, 
Hooded in starlight very far and frail, 
Rings dew deep-laid in copse, 
Snow-light above the plain. 


And climbing happy drops glisten and sing, 
Bright as the glassy slipping-place where streams, 
Over cool agate rocks, 

Plunge in a green cascade. 


In the white solstice as an ecstasy 

Glimmers the threading silver of your wings, 
Soft fan-bright melodies 

Gleam in their hovering wind. 


And lustrous as a bubbie sails the world, 
In gossamer freedom on a rainbow flight ; 
Buoyed on soft plumes of sound, 
Truant of water-light. 
GERTRUDE BONE, 
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The League of Nations 
The American Peace Proposals and the British Reply 


Tur publication, in April last, of Mr. Kellogg’s suggested 
Peace Pact has definitely lifted the American proposals out 
of the sphere of the academic into that of immediate and 
practical politics. Great Britain, through her Government, 
has to show by the answer she gives what her policy is to be 
in this urgent and most momentous question. 

THE Pact NECESSARILY VAGUE. 

My own view is that the British Government ought to sign 
the Pact without reservation, amendment, or delay; I say 
this although I recognize that there are grounds on which 
some honest hesitation is First, the extremely 
general wording of the American draft constitutes an un- 
doubted difficulty to British opinion, which always hesitates 
to undertake general and indefinite commitments, however 
unobjectionable, and has therefore usually refrained from 
laying down general principles in legislation in anticipation 
of positive enactment. On the other side, even setting aside 
reasons connected with the peculiar character of the American 
Constitution, there is solid ground, arising from the charac- 


possible. 


ter of international law, for giving the Pact this general 
form. International law, unlike municipal law, cannot 


usually go deeply into detail. The want of an organized 
international legislature makes it impossible to draft instru- 
ments for the regulation of international relations which shall 
be comparable to a British statute. All that can be done is 
to lay down general principles, which is one reason why any 
far-reaching codification of international law is so difficult. 
ABOLITION OF THE RiGut TO War. 

The indefinite right of war, although limited by the pro- 
visions of the Covenant, still exists. It enables any State 
to use the threat of war in disputing with a weaker neighbour ; 
it instils force as the only ultimate appeal in international 
affairs. Its indirect effect is more important still. So long 
as the right of war exists, even limited as it is to-day under 
the Covenant, even though it is only to arise in certain con- 
tingencies, every Government reckon with it. No 
State can ignore it, and consequently each must make such 
national preparations, by armaments and alliances, as_ will 
save it from the consequences of a possible exercise of this 
universal right. To abolish the right of war would thus be a 
most important step in the progress of mankind. That right 
is a real obstacle to assured peace. And since it is indefinite 
and general in character it can only be abolished by a formal 
enactment, such as President Coolidge has proposed. 


must 


Tur ProspieM OF * INTERVERENCE.” 

Another objection to the generality of the American pro- 
posal is less respectable. There is at least a suspicion that 
some of the States addressed have in their replies desired 
to retain the right of war in certain cases. Thus Article 10 
of the British reply has been interpreted as seeking to estab- 
lish a British Monroe Doctrine prohibiting ** interference ~ in 
certain cases. The countries meant are presumably Egypt 
and Afghanistan and probably the Arabian States, including 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. The expression * interference ” 
is harder to interpret exactly. Some phrases in the article 
in question seem consistent with a very wide interpretation of 
the treaty, including perhaps any questions of political in- 
fluence of a foreign Power in those regions. If it were meant 
that the British Government reserved the right to go to war 
in cases of interference in that sense, that would be a very 
serious and perhaps fatal blow to the whole project. It 
would be comparable to the reservation of matters of honour 
and vital interest in arbitration treaties. To renounce war 
only in cases of minor importance is to refuse to renounce it 
at all. If Great Britain reserved certain questions in the 
manner indicated, other nations would undoubtedly do the 
same, and the renunciation of war would be reduced to an 
empty and meaningless formula. 

This article can, however, and more reasonably, be inter- 
preted otherwise, as meaning simply that an attack on such 
countries would be equivalent to an attack on the British 
Kmpire. With respect to countries at present occupied by 
British troops, such as Egypt and the Arab countries, this 


is obviously true. In other cases the position is different. 
A statement that an attack on a frontier State such as 
Afghanistan would be regarded as equivalent to an attack 
on ourselves would not, in principle, be absolutely fatal to 
the idea of renouncing but it most un- 
desirable, both as gratuitously adding to our own responsi- 
bilities, complicating the negotiation of the Pact, and doubtless 
leading other countries to make reservations which the authors 
of the Pact might not regard as reasonable. 


var, would seem 


No MAcuINERY TO IMPLEMENT THE Pacr. 

Other objections which have been raised now seem less 
substantial. The argument of met 
by the American statement that the renunciation of war 
will only operate as a reciprocal obligation, and therefore any 
aggression will liberate all the from their 
obligations thereunder. The absence in the Pact of machinery 
for settling when and how 
operation is, however, a real incompleteness which may prove 


self-defence has been 


other signatories 
its provisions shall come into 


important where the machinery of the League is not available. 
It is difficult, as has often been proved, to decide whether one 
State has been genuinely threatening war against another 
for instance, by massing troops on the frontier —thus justify- 
ing the other party in taking measures of self-defence. 
MAKING WAR AN INSTRUMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Poticy. 
The suggestion that the provisions of the Covenant, or of 
Locarno, may be threatened, can be met by the same answer, 


or by a better answer still. The Covenant aims at securing 


peace. It contemplates coercive action, where at all, only 
against countries that in defiance of its provisions have 
broken the peace. It regards nations, for the first time 


as a civilized community, all meinbers of which have the 
duty to combine to prevent and punish a breach of the 
peace. If in extreme cases war is necessary for this purpose, 
such war is an instrument of international, not of national, 
policy, as distinct from the other as the action of a policeman 
making an arrest is from the commission of an assault by one 
individual Had the American draft wished to 
forbid such measure of international coercion, it 
would not have expressly limited itself to the renunciation 


on another. 
war as a 


of war as an “instrument of national policy.” 
Towarvs ARBITRATION AND DisanRMAMENT. 

The objections to the American proposals do not, therefore, 
upon examination, appear substantial, while the advantages of 
their acceptance would be immense. The climination of the 
right of war would, provided the renunciation were genuine, 
change at one blow the whole basis and aspect of international 
relations, which to-day are largely founded on mutual suspi- 
cion. 
in the direction of arbitration, since an alternative to war as 
a settlement of international disputes would have to be found, 
while the best objection to compulsory arbitration—that it 
would be gone, 


Further, it would provide a basis for further progress 


removes the right to secure justice by force 
the application of force having already been renounced. 
larly, the renunciation of war would make disarmament a 


Simi- 


much easier problem. 

Another advantage coming to the world from acceptance 
of the American proposals must not be ignored. Without 
committing herself to any promise, implied or expressed, to 
undertake any active obligation for peace, America has in this 
act recognized that she possesses a grave interest, material 
and moral, in the preservation of world peace, a recognition 
which will almost necessarily be accompanied by abstention 
from any interference with honest efforts by other nations to 
preserve peace according to the obligations which they have 
undertaken. For these and many other 
example, that the solution of our long-standing difliculties 
about the freedom of the seas will be greatly facilitated —it 
is of the utmost importance that we should accept the American 
proposal, not only as constituting an immediate step forward 
in the organization of international peace, but also as giving 
promise of further progress, particularly in the direction of 
arbitration and disarmament. 


reasons—as, for 
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Country Life 


A Famous Farmer. 

“* Todgers’s can do it when it likes *—and if anyone wishes to 
see how productive English farming may be at its best he 
should visit the land that encloses the Wash on the west and 
north. It is a liberal education to see it as I saw it last week. 
A word about the farmers and the small-holders before coming 
to the farms and multiplying holdings. The land is full of 
ex-labourers who have made their little piles. The richest 
man in the countryside started life as a not very successful 
small-holder, and he is not the oniy farmer to have accumu- 
lated a great fortune out of the land. Some of it was bravely 
taken when more than half derelict and turned into a gold- 
mine, from which moncy is still minted in good quantity. Full 
of years and honour, some of these men deserve national 
gratitude, which they would doubtless get if they were 
urban not rural workers. 

oo « io oa 
Wuaerre SMALL-HOLDERS FLouvisi. 

Some six thousand acres of this rich land was bought by the 
Government in 1919. The last of the leases owned by bigger 
farmers are now falling in; and the whole (except a piece 
across the River Nene, which has been sold) will soon be 
divided up into small-holdings. Building is going on apace, 
and old farm buildings are being split and adapted for two, 
three, or four small-holders. Applications from good men 
pour in. As many as twenty were recently received for one 
vacant holding ; and the Commissioners have already at Sutton 
Bridge and Holbeach as many as five hundred tenants in all, 
about a half being genuine small farmers. The Government 
built at the most expensive moment and lost much money ; 
but since the reorganization of the capital, as it would be 
called in a strictly financial undertaking, the money spent on 
development is earning about three per cent. ; and the land 
under the small man is producing crops and stock on a more 
intensive system than anywhere in Britain. 

* * * * 

The very best of the holdings I saw is not, it must be con- 
fessed, at all characteristic, but is of peculiar interest. It 
consists only of five acres and is farmed by a carpenter. He 
grows an astonishing variety of produce in great perfection : 
many bulbs, a patch of iris, several poleof annual gypsophila, 
potatoes, a good quarter-acre of strawberries, as much of 
peas, with a small amount of grain and some tree fruit. In 
addition to the outbuildings provided, he has built by his 
own hands and at his own expense pigsties and henhouses. 
The farm was not weedless, but except for one patch of bulbs 
(the most difficult of all crops to handle) it was singularly 
clean, and every crop, except perhaps the apple-trees which 
do not suit the county, looked good enough to ensure a good 
return. How the work was done by a man largely busy with 
an ancillary occupation it is hard to imagine, but no one 
performs greater miracles than the man who loves the land 
and understands it. 


2B om” 


In spite of a few successes of this sort—one due almost 
entirely to the handiwork of a woman whose husband had 
another job—the general conclusion of the last eight years’ 
accumulated experience is that the holdings were too small. 
Exactly the same discovery was made simultaneously and 
rectified in Western Australia. Some of the later holdings 
run to forty acres. If a man has no other work he needs 
room for a paddock and some acres of a grain crop, enabling 
him to keep stock and reduce the sum of intensive labour. 
Most of the men with the rather bigger holdings are able to 
employ one man for a good part of the year, though their 
rents are very high—not less than £4 an acre; and it is a 
curious psychological fact that a labourer as a rule demands 
higher wages from a small-holder than from a large farmer. 
Perhaps he has to werk harder, under more constant 
supervision, 

* * * % 

There is, I think, no doubt whatever of the present success, 
even in the worst years, of the two small-holding communities 
at Holbeach and Sutton Bridge, though not everything is 
ideal. Rents are high, the railways have been inefficient, the 
Commissioners have lost an sdmirable opportunity for 


organizing co-operation. An immense amount of money was 
lost by building at the most expensive time in history ; and 
the buildings were not always of the most practical sort ; 
though in every case very comely to look upon. What is 
prettier than Norfolk reed thatch ? But it does not supply 
the housewife with rainwater. Even tiles suffered from 
marsh-land winds; and the latest buildings—cheaper and 
more effective than the earlier—are roofed with slate. A good 
many men have dropped out. Insuflicient capital and know- 
ledge and stamina, an urban-minded wife and sheer ill-luck 
have singly or in aggregate proved too heavy a handicap. 
But the failures grow fewer and are now absolutely as well as 
relatively few; and if they can get more land, some of the 
best men will climb to great wealth, like their predecessors in 
the country. The Thompsons and VDennises of the future are, 
we trust, now in the making, even in these bad times. 
* * * * 

BETTER THAN DENMARK. 

One has to answer the question, how this community of 
small-holders compares economically with the two or three 
farms and farmers they supplanted. The act of transference 
has been difficult. Farmers hate surrendering good farms, as 
is natural, and indeed proper. It is perhaps natural, but 
certainly less proper, that they should have a tendency to 
“pull” the land, to deprive it of manure and cultivation 
when the loss of it is in sight. Such farmers argue, not without 
justification, that they farmed the land better and more 
economically than their supplanters. But look at the reverse 
of the medal. One particular farmhouse is to-day inhabited 
by twenty-one persons instead of four. What was a lawn is a 
hen-run. Where no stock at all were kept are now seen milch 
cows, pigs, horses, and a great many poultry. One single 
small-holder had fifty head of stock and poultry and ducks, 
Every inch of the ground is well enough tilled. The rural 
population is increased, and a new community has arisen 
which compares in progressive energy with any of the parts 
of Scandinavia (held up to our admiration ad nauseam) as 
examples of a progressive peasantry. The best of the holdings 
are better than the best I saw in Denmark, not perhaps in 
equipment, but certainly in productive energy. 

* * * “ 
British Butss— 

Great numbers of bulbs are now grown in Britain; and not 
only in Lincolnshire ; and they are not nearly well enough 
known or widely enough advertised. Personally I have 
received from readers of the Spectator and others a great many 
inquiries for addresses of British bulb growers ; and perhaps 
may be allowed to give the following. Lincolnshire bulbs can 
be ordered through the Secretary, the Spalding and District 
Bulb Growers Association, Pennygate, Spalding. Middlesex 
bulbs ean be had from Marsh Farm, Twickenham. Cornwall 
growers are now attempting to form a society to regulate 
the supply of bulbs from Cornwall, under the leadership of 
Mr. Hl. Abiss, the County Hall, Truro. Great quantities of 
bulbs are grown in the Scilly Islands. Major Dorrien-Smith 
distributes sacksful from Tresco, Isles of Scilly. Iam told on 
the best authority that in regard to earliness the south county 
bulbs flower very distinctly sooner than those from Llolland, 

‘* * « * 
—AND GRAIN. 

On the subject of British products, a tour was taken this 
week, under the Norfolk branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union, to see some of the crops, especially barley crops, of the 
Eastern Counties. The county, long famous for its barleys, is 
likely to excel itself; and if there is anyone who nurses the 
superstition that these Norfolk barleys are excelled by over- 
seas barley, he is wrong. Personally, I believe that the new 
drying processes—for grain, for hay, for sugar beet—now 
being tricd out at Eynsham and elsewhere, will in the sequel 
increase the reputation of all English grains. But Norfolk 
barleys need no special treatment ; and how very beautiful the 
level sheen of the barleys looked on a day of sun and wind! 
A road journey from Norwich to King’s Lynn is a liberal 
education in grain farming. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF 
JUGOSLAVIA 

[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.] 

Sir,—In your issue of June 2nd, commenting upon Italo- 
Jugoslay relations and the Conventions of Nettuno, you made 
a few friendly remarks to Jugoslavia evidently based on 
incomplete information. You said that it is “ useless for 
Jugoslavia to bewail her dangerous and detached position 
so long as she gives Italy excuses for putting into operation 
against her an isolating policy,’ and concluded your article 
by saying, ** It is at least satisfactory to know that the Belgrade 
Government sees the truth, and we sincerely hope that it 
will be strong enough, in spite of Mr. Radich, to ratify and 
enforce the Nettuno Conventions, which, so far as we can 
judge, are an epitome of social tolerance and economic good 


THE 


sense.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Jugoslavia never gives Italy 
excuses for putting into operation an isolating policy against 
her. Take for instance, the late demonstrations in Jugo- 
slavia. They were heralded as a spontaneous outburst of 
hatred against Italy. The truth is that on May 24th, before 
the intended ratification of the Conventions of Nettuno was 
announced by the Belgrade Government, a demonstration 
was staged at Zara, a city held by Italy in the heart of Dalmatia, 
at which so many gross insults against Jugoslavia took place 
that reaction at Sibenik and Split, and then throughout the 
whole country, came but too natural. 

Signor Mussolini, in his great speech on foreign policy, 
said that the Treaty of Friendship of 1924 did not create 
that. moral atmosphere in Jugoslavia by which friendship 
descends from the official protocols of the governments to 
touch the hearts of the peoples. Since the Treaty was con- 
cluded Italy has treated 500,000 Jugoslavs within her borders 
infinitely worse than her German subjects in Southern Tyrol. 
She has destroyed, burned, and closed every Jugoslay school, 
reading room, newspaper office, ete. She has ordered Jugo- 
slavs to change their names and even the names on the tombs 
of their dead. 
hundreds beaten and condemned to long imprisonment. 
Whereas a handful of Italians in Dalmatia, no more than five 
thousand, and whose names mostly end in * ich,’ denoting 
their Slav origin, enjoy all the privileges of a national minority, 
Jugoslavs in Italy are not allowed even to pray in their 
language. Under these circumstances how can the treaties 
and conventions stipulated with Italy touch the heart of 
the Jugoslav people ? 

As to the Conventions of Nettuno, no Jugoslav would raise a 
voice against them were they stipulated with Engiand, France, 
or any other country but Italy. With other countries they 
could be, as the Spectator puts it, ** an epitome of social tolerance 
and economic good sense.” But with Italy they are an 
instrument by which Italy wants, first economically, and then 
politically, to conquer Dalmatia. The reader may ask for 
proofs. There are thousands, but I shall cite only one and 
all for witness no less authority than Signor Mussolini him- 
self. In an article published no carlier than May 19th, 
1928, in the Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
under the caption, ** War and its Effect Upon a Man,” Signor 
Mussolini states above his own signature : 


Dozens of Jugoslavs have been murdered, 


* Italy’s borders on the eastern side reach Judrio, but the region 
of Trentino illegally held by Austria entered as a wedge between 
Lombardy and the Venetian provinces. Our deal with the empire 
of Austria-Hungary was still to be closed, because the borders 
prophesied by Dante were dear to every Italian heart. They 
were still, and always would be, along the line of the Brennero 
and of the Giulian and Illyrie Alps, including Fiume and Dalmatia.” 

This is not mincing of words but a clear statement of official 
Italy that she always aims at borders which include Dalmatia. 
Every Jugoslay knows that, and hence the general opposition 
of the people, not of Radich alone, to the ratification of the 
Conventions of Nettuno as to one of the instruments which 
Italy is so strongly bent to use for the inclusion of Dalmatia 
within her borders. 

The Conventions of Nettuno were concluded with Italy by 
well-intentioned Dr. Ninchich, who naively hoped that, by 
giving Italy concessions in Dalmatia, Italy would adopt a 


the Editor | 


friendly policy in Albania. Italy did just the reverse; she 
is threatening Jugoslayvia in Albania and insists upon privi- 
leges secured by the Nettuno Conventions in Da'matia. 

Pressed by London and Paris, the Jugoslavy Government 
seems resolved to force the ratification of the Nettuno Conven- 
tions. But it would be a mistake to think, as many hope, that 
the ratification wii! make an end to Italo-Jugoslav tension, 
The tension will remain as long as Italy persecutes Jugoslavs 
on her territory, maintains her present policy in Albania, and 
exhibits her intention of including Dalmatia within her borders. 
Europe should know that.-I am, Sir, &e., 

Split, Jugoslavia, I. F. Luris-Vvuxkicr, 


CLEAN FOOD 
[To the Editor of the Sercraron.] 
Sir,—There is no more potent cause of disease, sickness, and 
ill-health than unclean germ-laden food. The way the chief 
daily foods such as meat, fish, milk, bread, vegetables, and 
fruit are sold is most unhygienic. 

Food should be touched us little as possible by the hands, 
but put into sanitary oil-paper proof bags by stainless steel 
tongs which can be easily rendered aseptic by steam. The 
assistants who serve the goods ought also to wear sanitary 
overalls. All the precautions mentioned are certainly 
necessary with regard to bread, milk, and fruit, which is 
consumed raw without being washed or fired to destroy any 
eatching complaint that may easily become attached to 
such food. I have no doubt a number of cases of tubercu- 
losis, fevers, and skin complaints have originated through 
consuming dirty food. 


eause which puzzle the physician, who cannot make a correct 
diagnosis or prescribe an efficient cure, because the poison is 
still daily entering the system. 

I remember a case, where the whole family suffered from 
constant ill-health, until they gave up all their tradesmen 
and dealt at a certain store where the food was all kept under 
cover and ordinary hygienic methods were used to prevent 
flies, small rodents, and dust from contaminating it. ‘The sale 
was a quick one, fresh stores were served daily, and the 
assistants were a superior class of young persons dressed in 
brown starched overalls. 

There is no economy so great as preventing discase and 
sickness, for these are the cause of much unemployment, 
bad and slow work. 

A rigid Clean Food Bill would be of the greatest value to the 
nation and the individual. The only people to suffer would 
be the medical profession.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. D. (M.D.). 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,-—The timely article, ** A Crusade for Clean Food,” in 
your issue of June 23rd should make each one of us realize 
our personal responsibility in the matter. As Mrs. Allhusen 
has frequently pointed out, individual men and women can 
help by insisting on reasonable cleanliness among their own 
tradesmen and by educating their neighbours to do likewise. 
Tactful suggestions about muslin covers for cakes, cheese, 
ham, fruit, &c., exhibited in shop windows, or on counters, 
will not be resented from regular customers, and a kindly word 
of praise when such improvements are introduced gives the 
satisfaction that ensures continuance. The question of 
wrapped bread is more complicated. Few individual bakeries 
will go to the expense or trouble of this novelty until there is a 
gencral demand for it ; the only effective means therefore lies 
in legislation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. CHESTER. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Here is a gruesome episode in connexion with the 
campaign for cleaner food. The other day I went into a 
crowded sandwich bar in the West End, where the chef behind 
the counter was busily engaged alternately cutting sand- 
wiches and slaying flies with the flat of his carving knife, 
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which weapon he did not take the trouble to wipe, but merely 
scraped ‘clean’ along the .side of the wooden block upon 
which he was operating. I did not stay for luncheon.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
CLIFFORD BELLAIRS, 
64 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Your article in the issue of June 23rd states that “ it 
should be forbidden by law to expose sweets, groceries, and 
fruit in such a position that customers can cough or breathe 
over them.” May I suggest that so long as smokers are per- 
mitted to discharge their poisonous smoke and fumes in food 
shops, at food counters, and in the * General Rooms” at 
restaurants and tea-shops, the campaign for “Clean Food ” 
is unlikely to make much progress? To have clean food it 
is essential to have clean air—which has not been vitiated by 

nicotine !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis J. Puttuips, Hon. Sec. N.S.N.S. 

37 Old Devonshire Road, London, S.W.12. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

S1r,—-Lest the letter of Dr. Lyttelton, a former head-master, 
should be held to represent the views of head-masters generally, 
I feel impelled not only to dissociate myself in toto from 
the strictures on the play of Young Woodley contained in 
his letter, but also to express my amazement that anyone 
who has ever had to deal with boys can take the line that 
he does in criticizing what I am convinced is a serious and 
penetrating and sympathetic study of some of the inevitable 
problems and puzzles of male adolescence. 

It is unnecessary to follow Dr. Lyttelton in the details of 
his criticism; the answers will suggest themselves readily 
to anyone who has seen the play without allowing his judgment 
to be distorted by the misconceptions which appear to have 
thronged into Dr. Lyttelton’s mind. One of these appears 
to be that the play is an attack on the Public Schools, and 
he asks whether * the author means to teach anything to a 
public ignorant of what goes on in the Public Schools.” 

The belief that adolescence and the perplexities and diffi- 
culties attendant on it are the creation of the Public School 
system has always seemed to me one of the most pitiful 
fallacies of (I had hoped) a past generation of parents, and 
is not, I am sure, shared by the author of Young Woodley. 
A yet more lamentable fallacy was that of (I am happy to 
think) a past generation of schoolmasters, justly caricatured 
in the person of Mr. Simmonds; a caricature for which 
every schoolmaster must be grateful, so true to some of 
the foibles and failings of his colleagues that he cannot but 
relish it, so grotesquely exaggerated that he feels himself 
personally unscathed. 

This fallacy consisted in an ostrich-like ignoring of the 
whole problem and of adolescent psychology, which inevitably 
led to a periodical “* row,” a “ sacking ” or two, and a tem- 
porary adoption by the ostrich of the réle of the tiger, outraged 
and indignant at what he preferred to regard as an outbreak 
of abnormal depravity almost unheard of (though, alas! 
ai the same time constantly recurring) in his school. 

There is a wiser and more sympathetic attitude towards 
the whole of this most difficult and supremely important 
question, to which modern parents and schoolmasters are 
feeling their way. The path is not without grave difficulties 
and dangers. ‘To indicate them and what I believe to be 
the lines along which they can but be met, would carry me 
beyond the scope of this letter. But there are few things 
which give me more hope for the future than the belief that 
civilized mankind is finding its way to a more satisfactory 
treatment of the problems of adolescence, for it is here that 
I believe that our education has most grievously failed in 
the past, 

In this quest the first necessity is to face the facts, and 
I desire to offer the thanks of a schoolmaster and a parent 
to the author of Young Woodley for what is in the main a 
sincere, sympathetic, and reverent study of the question, 
and a eall to face the facts. But—-to face the facts is not 
the same thing 2s to go on rummaging about in them and 
to have eyes for nothing else, and here I almost find myself 


in agreement with Dr. Lyttelton; not because like him 
I fear “familiarizing the rising generation with the same 
nauseating theme,’ but because I do not think the hen in 
the farmyard any better a bird to imitate than the ostrich 
in the sand. 

The author of Young Woodley has done his work so well 
that he has no need of imitators ; he has delivered his message 
so clearly that it need not be repeated, and should not have 
been misunderstood.—I am, Sir, &e., A HEAD-MASTER, 


“MARY AND HER LAMB” OUT OF DATE 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—The interesting article on “ Real People in Books” by 
Mr. Bassett Digby in the Spectator calls attention to one of 
the most noteworthy of a number of recent literary illusions, 
or delusions; to wit, that concerning the writing of the 
familiar children’s poem about Mary and her Little Lamb. 
Mr. Digby repeats the story of a venerable lady, Mrs. Mary 
Hughes, née Thomas, at Southend-on-Sea, who claims te 
have been the Mary of the poem, and who relates with some 
circumstance the incident in her childhood which inspired 
Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale to write the verses. Dispatches 
from London in American newspapers of a few days later tell 
of Mrs. Hughes’s celebration of her eighty-seventh birthday 
anniversary, which occurred on May 18th last, and add, on 
her authority, that she was seven years old when the lamb 
** followed her to school”; and they are illustrated with a 
picture of the schoolhouse in North Wales where the incident 
occurred, in the spring of 1848. 

Now that is all quite circumstantial. Unfortunately, 
however, it conflicts very directly with another story which is 
not only equally circumstantial but also is substantiated by 
documentary evidence. The author of the poem was un- 
doubtedly Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, née Buell—not * Burl” 
as in Mr. Digby’s article—-who was born at Newport, New 
Hampshire, in 1788, and died at Philadelphia, Penn., in 1879. 
So far the story related by Mrs. Hughes and reported by Mr. 
Digby is correct, save for the doubtless inadvertent mis- 
spelling of Mrs. Hale’s maiden name. But now comes a quite 
irreconcilable contradiction in the fact that the peem was 
first published by Mrs. Hale in a volume entitled Poems for 
Our Children, at Boston, Massachusetts, in the year 1830, 
when she was a magazine editor in that city. That, it will be 
seen, was eighteen years before the date assigned by Mrs. 
Hughes to the incident of the lamb at school, and eleven years 
before Mrs. Hughes was born ! 

It may be added that Mrs. Hale, whom I had the privilege 
of knowing, was for many years one of the foremost women of 
letters in America. At the age of twenty-five she married 
David Hale, a brilliant lawyer, who died nine years later. For 
the support of herself and her five children she then began the 
eareer of an author and editor. In her childhood she had 
steeped herself in English poetry, and her first writings were in 
verse. In 1828 she became editor of the Ladies’ Magazine, in 
Boston, and conducted it with much success until 1837, when 
it was merged with Godey’s Lady's Book, at Philadelphia. 
She then became editor of the latter and filled that place until 
1877, only two years before her death. She edited, also, a 
number of the annuals which were popular in the middle of 
the last century, such as Friendship’s Garland, The Ladies’ 
Wreath, &c., chiefly sentimental compilations, to which, how- 
ever, some of the foremost writers of America and England 
contributed. She was the author cf more than a score of 
volumes of poetry, romance, drama, biography, criticism, &c., 
including her editions of Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
and Letters of Mme. De Sévigné, and an important Dictionary 
of Poetical Quotations. 

She is remembered with gratitude as the founder of the 
Seaman’s Aid Society at Boston, which extended to the other 
chief Atlantic ports of the United States, and of the Ladies’ 
Medical Missionary Society, which led to the creation of the 
widespread system of medical missions in Asia and elsewhere. 
She was one of the pioneers of the movement for the higher 
education of women, and for their employment as school- 
teachers ; she organized the women’s campaign for funds 
for building the Bunker Hill Monument; and for twenty 
years she advocated making Thanksgiving Day a national 
holiday before President Lincoln in 1864 finally adopted her’ 
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suggestion. One of her sons, Horatio Hale, was the ethnologist 
of Wilkes’s Antarctic Exploring Expedition, but spent most 
of his subsequent life as a resident of Ontario, Canada. He 
may be remembered as having read a noteworthy paper on 
Blackfoot Indian Tribes, at the Aberdeen meeting of the 
British Association in 1885. 

It would be vain to speculate with any degree of confidence 
upon the origin of the strange delusion that Mrs. Hughes, 
then Mary Thomas, was the school-child heroine of a poem 
which was written and published eleven years before her 
birth. But perhaps a pertinent suggestion concerning it may 
be found in a somewhat similar and equally flagrant delusion 
of recent date. A few weeks ago occurred the death of 
Thomas Tibbals, an old-time frontiersman, Abolitionist, and 
champion of the rights of the American Indians ; and in the 
detailed obituary sketches of him in the American Press it 
was stated that his second wife, Princess Bright Eyes of the 
Omaha-Iowa Indian tribe, was the original of Minnehaha 
in Longfellow’s Indian epic of Hiawatha. Now the fact is 
that Princess Bright Eyes, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
on several occasions, was born a few months after the first 
publication of Longfellow’s poem, and Longfellow did not 
so much as know of her existence until a quarter of a 
century later ! 

The quite impossible story of her having been the model of 
his Minnehaha doubtless had this origin: in the winter of 
1879-80, Bright Eyes, then Mrs. Tibbals, visited New York, 
Boston, and other cities to speak in public on behalf of the 
Ponca Indians, whom some dishonest Government Indian 
agents were trying to rob of their lands ; a campaign in which 
she was successful. In Boston she was the guest of honour 
at a public banquet and reception attended by many of the 
foremost men and women of that city. Among them was 
Longfellow, then a venerable septuagenarian of patriarchal 
aspect, and when he then and there for the first time saw 
Bright Eyes, who at the age of twenty-five was in the full 
bloom of her exceptional beauty and grace, he exclaimed in 
something akin to rapture, ** Ah! This is my Minnehaha !” 

I may add that the widely repeated story which Mr. Digby 
mentions, to the effect that Whittier’s * barefoot boy with 
cheeks of tan” was Francis Marston, now “an old, bearded 
gardener on the Oak Knoll estate of the Whittier family,” 
was completely discredited by Whittier himself some years 
before his death, when he declared that the poem was auto- 
biographical and had reference to himself and his own lost 
youth ! 

It is absurd to regard every character and incident in 
poetry as having been drawn from an actual model or 
precedent in real life; for that would be to deny to poets 
the possession of imagination and invention, the very faculties 
which in fact they most exercise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wiis FLercurr JOHNSON, 

New Providence, N.J., U.S.A. 


COMFORT IN TRAVEL 

[To the Editor of the Srrcratror.] 
Sir,—Even at this distance of time and space I should like 
to comment upon the letter from the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal on accommodation in English hotels. Americ: 
leads the world in bathroom provision, and having on my 
travels tasted the comfort of a bed and bathroom suite, I 
am not going to pretend that such luxuries are not agreeable. 

T suggest, however, that their importance can be exaggerated, 
and that possibly some of our American friends are in this 
respect (as perhaps in others) in danger of mistaking comfort 
for civilization. Babbitt had an excellent bathroom. It 
seems to me, and I think to other Colonials, that this insistence 
on a bathroom for every bedroom, or thereabouts, is a mani- 
festation of a standard of living which American wealth 
threatens to force on other countries. 

We fear either that our poor pockets will suffer, for obviously 
such luxuries have to be paid for, or that we shall be prevented 
from travelling. Moreover, there is a danger that the sense 
of wonder, without which travel is a dead thing, will be 
weakened. Is it going to be contended that Americans 
should visit only those places of romantic, historic, and 
aesthetic interest where there are hotels on the American 


model? Surely the delights of travel are worth some 
sacrifice, and the traveller has really no right to demand 
much more comfort and luxury than he enjoys in his own 
home. In how many homes in America, the country where 
the standard of living is highest, is there a bathroom to every 
bedroom ? 

Your correspondent says there are two or three tolerable 
hotels in Edinburgh. I was in Edinburgh two years ago. 
J put up at a modest inn in a back street, where I slept in the 
basement and had my bath in a bathroom two floors up. I 
think I had to wait for my bath. This accommodation did 
not cause me any worry ; on the contrary, I was quite com- 
fortable and would cheerfully go there again. I loved 
Edinburgh, finding that in that noble city everything came 
up to expectations, and I could not have loved her one whit 
more had I stayed in the most expensive hotel in the place.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ALAN MULGAN,. 

“The Auckland Star,” hie 

[We agree with our correspondent. The delights of travel 
But we prefer these 
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are worth very considerable sacrifice. 
delights when they are accompanied with modern comforts, 
such as central heating and running hot and cold water in 
one’s bedroom and a bathroom next door. Perhaps advancing 
years makes us set undue store on creature comforts.—Eb. 
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WERE THERE MINOAN FLEETS ? 
|To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 
Sirn,—Mr. Massingham began by forgetting Thucydides: he 
has gone on to forget himself. Let me remind him what it 
was he wrote: 

“Mr. Porter ... makes the astounding statement that Minoan 
Crete possessed ‘ fleets of warships.’ I say ‘astounding * because 
it will be obvious to any reader that no evidence for so wild a 
generalization can possibly exist.” 

Later he speaks of ** an error however gross,” and “a false, 

e ry ° ° ° oe . 
and, I may say, criminally misleading picture. These are 
When I point out that Mr. 
* wild generaliza- 


unusually strong expressions. 
Porter had the very best evidence for his 
tion “—namely, that of Thucydides—Mr. Massingham replies 
with a long disquisition on the general peacefulness of Minoan 
Crete for a considerable period, which no one has disputed, 
and for two-thirds of a column makes not the slightest allusion 
to Thucydides. When he does, it is merely to say that he 
* was not an archaeologist.” It is no doubt true that he was 
not quite so well up in * Late Minoan I.” and Minoan periods 
in general as Mr. Massingham ; but even as an archaeologist he 
has some elaim to a hearing. Mr. Massingham no doubt 
remembers Thucydides’ account of the Carian population of 
the islands of the Aegean, and the evidence for this from the 
island of Delos : 

** When Delos was purified by the Athenians during this war and 
all the graves in the island were opened, more than half proved to 
be Carians, being recognised by the style of the arms buried with 
them and the fashion of burial persisting with the Carians to the 
present day.” 

This surely is quite in the best manner of up-to-date archae- 
ology. 

But there is no need to labour the point. All I contended 
and contend for is that Thucydides is the best possible evidence 
for ‘** Minoan fleets.” lam sorry my reference to the London 
police has puzzled Mr. Massingham. My point, of course, was 
what is called ** the policing of the seas *’—a service to civiliza- 
tion so splendidly performed by the British Navy in modern 
times, as apparently by the navy of Minos some thousands of 
years ago. 

There is one among the many questionable statements 
made by Mr. Massingham which (though I do not want to 
emulate his bludgeon method) I cannot but call * astounding ” 
—when he says that “ the warlike peoples of ancient history 
have been the least productive in the arts and crafts.” 
He forgot Thucydides: has he even forgotten Athens? 
The fifth century before Christ, during which Athens produced 
masterpieces of sculpture, architecture, pottery, lyric and 
dramatic poetry, and history which have never been equalled, 
began with the life-and-death struggle against Persia, of 
which Athens bore the brunt. The highest point in all these 
was reached during two generations of almost continuous 
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military and naval aetivity, ending with the long agony of 
the Peloponnesian War. What can Mr. Massingham mean ? 
And is not the Old Testament—to say nothing of the monu- 
ments—full of evidence of the keen military rivalry of Egypt 
and the Empires which under various names dominated the 
basin of the Euphrates and the Tigris ? 

Mr. Massingham relies especially on the delightful résumé 
of excavations in Crete written in 1907 by my friend Ronald 
Burrows, whose early death was so great a loss to Hellenic 
scholarship. It is many years since I read this, and I turned 
to it again with great interest. The index gave copious 
references for ** swords ** and * daggers,” and even a reference 
for ships. On looking this up I found the following, which 
is, I hope, not too long for you to print :— 

“ Of all the traditions that gather round Minoan Crete, none is 
more persistent than that which represents its grea/ness as depending 
on a Thalassocracy ” (italics mine). “It is not merely the general 
statements by Herodotus and Thucydides that Minos was master 
of the islands or the legend of the human tribute that Athens sent 
for the Minotaur. . . . Throughout the Aegean we see traces of 
the Minoan Empire in one of the most permanent of all traditions, 
the survival of a place name. ... The list of such Minoas ... 
is truly a formidable one. ... This Minoa” (the island off 
Megara) **. . . was assuredly the Cretan base of operations for the 
control of Central Greece.” 

This made me rub my eyes, and look back to Mr. 
Massingham’s letter. Yes, he did say: 

“ Professor Burrows testifies again and again to the peacefulness of 
the ancient Cretans throughout his famous book.” 

I must apologize for the length of this letter. The purely 
historical point might not perhaps justify it. But Mr. 
Massingham is seeking to rewrite history in the interest of 
a pet theory of his own, and is, I suppose, the spokesman 
of a certain school, which is very aptly described in a letter 
which came to me the other day from a former colleague of 
mine at Monmouth: “This primitive pacifism seems a 
political version of the Fall."—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lionet JAMES. 

Moyses, Five Ashes. 


THE R.S.P.C.A. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,— The brief annual general meeting of the R.S.P.C.A. 
last Thursday comprised relatively few constitutionally minded 
members. For both parties in the High Court suit had 
sanctioned an adjournment of the meeting. Headquarters—to 
save members money and time—had intimated that attendance 
was unnecessary. And the few dozen present came only to 
constitute a quorum. 

But what followed throws a welcome light on the manners 
and methods (shall we add, the morals ?) of the fractional 
minority which has lately tried to usurp sovereignty in the 
Society, resenting that essential right of “‘ appeal to the 
country ” which constitutional liberty demands against 
even representative bodies like Parliament itself. It helps 
to explain what many have found inexplicable, the readiness 
of the faction to charge opponents with sharp practice, if not 
trickery, and apparently see nothing offensive in the charge, 
Let us hope that it will also rouse the great mass of honest sober, 
plain-minded R.S.P.C.A. members to wipe off for ever from 
the Society its present reproach—that unscrupulous and 
turbulent faction fighting is its leading characteristic ! 

We were edified once more by the spectacle of a frantic 
section shouting down a veteran of seventy-eight, grown 
old in the service of the Society. We enjoyed delicious comedy 
in the clamorous calling to the chair of a Member of Council 
who for some time was not allowed to speak because those 
who called him did not know his face, and who spoke only 
to reject their summons with a proper scorn. But we learned 
our lessons of wisdom and honour chiefly from the farcical 
** Annual General! Meeting ~ and mock election that followed 
the adjournment. 

For here the faction distinguished with a lawyer's nicety 
between the obligation of an individual leader by his own 
undertaking to support the adjournment and the freedom 
of his friends and followers to defeat it. They did not disdain 
to profit by their opponents’ implicit and inevitable reliance 
on his undertaking, which allowed them once more to pose 
as representing thousands who (whatever their views on 


current controversies) would scout such action as “ not 
playing the game.” And they used their opportunity to 
identify themselves afresh, individually or collectively, 
with three things. First, bitter intolerance. Secondly, virulent 
personal attacks (introduced, as usual, by protestations of 
peace and charity !). And, thirdly, fantastic ‘ reforms” 
which would empower any fanatic or busybody in the Society 
to conduct an annual inquisitorial raid on records and corre- 
spondence at headquarters, and would subject the Executive 
to detailed dictation of policy by scratch London gatherings, 
as unrepresentative constitutionally as in character of the 
Society at large.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cuaries J. B. Gaskorn. 
(Formerly Hon. Sec. and Treas., Cambridge R.S.P.C.A.) 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, SW... 


“THE TRAGEDY OF TRIANON ” 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.]} 
Sir,—Sir Robert Donald's reply, in your issue for June 30th, to 
your reviewer's remarks on his book, The Tragedy of Trianon, 
begs the main question. Sir Robert maintains that the 
minority question is the main feature of his book. If this 
vere really the case, I for one would not raise any objections, 
as there is room for improvement all round in the treatment 
of minorities throughout Central and South Eastern Europe. 

The real point about The Tragedy of Trianon is that it is 
all of a piece with the Treaty-revisionist propaganda of 
Lord Rothermere—a propaganda which already has put back 
by twenty years or so the work of conciliation and rapproche- 
ment in Central and South Eastern Europe. 

Given time and the natural pressure of economic facts, 
Hungary would eventually come back to the Central and 
South Eastern Comity of Nations. Community of economic 
interest, and the growth of political reasonableness, would 
eventually have led to reasonable readjustments of the 
imperfections of the Treaty of Trianon—that is to say, 
readjustment by mutual consent on the part of Hungary 
and her neighbours. As things are, the crude “ revisionist ” 
propaganda in question has raised false hopes in Hungary 
and fanned the embers of Magyar nationalism and reaction 
into flame; whilst at the same time it has given rise to the 
most acute apprehension and suspicion in the Little Entente 
States. 

The creation of revangisme on the one side and suspicion 
on the other has naturally smashed—at least, for a long time 
to come—even the modest machinery of reconciliation which 
had been set up. This being the case, it goes without saying 
that the treatment of minorities—the question upon which 
Sir Robert is so insistent—has become worse rather than 
better. Hungary has only her self-styled British friends 
to thank for this! Your reviewer is quite right. The 
“revisionists” in this country are laying up a_ great 
store of trouble, not only for Hungary and her neighbours, 
but for Europe in general.—I am, Sir, &c., J.M.S. 


A LINK WITH NAPOLEON 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Sir,—There was living at Weybridge only a few years 
ago an old lady, Mrs. C——, who was the daughter of 
Serjeant Cox who served under Wellington in the Peninsular 
War in the 50th Regiment of Foot and was _ present 
at the Battle of Waterloo. Serjeant Cox often told his 
daughter, Mrs. C——-, that later in his career he went to St. 
Helena with his wife as part of the bodyguard of Napoleon. 
While there his wife acted as nurse to the children of Count 
Bertrand, who was also in attendance on Napoleon on the 
island. Mrs. Cox acted in this capacity for some time, but 
ultimately left the service of Count Bertrand, because Napo- 
leon on his numerous visits to the house was in the habit of 
pinching her ear whenever he spoke to her and inquired after 
her young charges. Mrs. Cox was at this time a young and 
comely woman, and both she and her husband resented this 
familiarity on the part of even so great a figure as Napoleon. 

I believe this characteristic habit on the part of Napoleon 
is referred to on various occasions in some of the numerous 
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memoirs of the times, and I seem to remember that something 
of the same nature is mentioned by De Vigny in his Grandeur 
et Servitude Militaire. Perhaps some of your readers can add 
further light on the point from their wide reading. 

I may add that there are still living in Weybridge more than 
one person who can fully testify to the authenticity and cor- 
rectness of this episode, and who heard it from the lips of 
Mrs. C—— herself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ceci, H. S. WiLtson. 


Weybridge. 


MILITARY POSTERS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir.—I enclose herewith a photograph showing an example of 
the disfigurement of rural scenes in Wirral by ugly tin posters 
issued for the purpose of stimulating recruiting. Such posters 
are highly to be commended when displayed in suitable 
places, but they have been nailed recently to roadside trees 
in Cheshire, and constitute a serious offence to the eyes of 
persons capable of appreciating rustic beauty. 

Could not the recruiting authorities be induced to remove 
the offending posters from our country roads and lanes, and 
to restrict the display of them to hoardings, police and railway 
stations, labour exchanges, and so forth, where they would be 
of some use and would offend nobody ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Leo H. Wricur. 

Vulcan Street Mills, Liverpool. 

[We entirely agree with our correspondent. The photograph 
he sends, which depicts a garish tin poster nailed to a tree in 
an otherwise completely unspoiled landscape, convicts the 
recruiting authorities of being guilty of a gross breach of taste. 
The proper places for the erection of such posters are clearly 
defined.— Eb. Spectator.] 


VILLAGE PINFOLDS 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—Though not scheduled as an “ ancient monument,” the 
parish pound or pinfold is an interesting relic of an England 
which has passed away. 

Once a familiar sight in many a village, it is now fast dis- 
appearing, and the time has come when a determined effort 
should be made by those who love the English countryside and 
are anxious to preserve its amenities to save the pinfold from 
complete extinction. 

At the sale of a manorial] estate in Staffordshire last autunin 
the village pinfold was presented by the vendor to the Vicar 
of the parish in order that it might be saved from destruction. 
This, however, is no more than an isolated instance of such 
action being taken, and I would suggest that such a society 
as the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
should endeavour to obtain as complete a list as possible of 
pinfolds still in existence in each county (in this work clergy 
could doubtless give much assistance) and should then appeal 
to the individual owners of the pinfolds to take such steps as 
may be necessary to ensure their preservation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Rev.) G. S. Hewins, 

Weston, Hawkstone, Shrewsbury. 


TINNED FOODS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—The New Health Society's inquiry into the effect of tin 
foods on health, showing as it does that no evil effects can be 
traced to the use of tin for preservative purposes, is of 
enormous industrial as well as scientific importance. 

Whether we like it or not, in present-day conditions we 
have to depend in large measure on canned food. That being 
so, many of us would rather buy—and eat-—British canned 
food than foreign canned food. And in the case of fruit, 
vegetables, and fish there is no reason why we should have to 
go abroad for our supplies. British fruit and vegetables are 
admittedly the best in the world, and within easy access of our 
shores there are very rich fishing fields which are still untapped. 

By removing what remains of the prejudice against anything 
in a tin, the New Health Society has paved the way for a vast 
and profitable extension of canning in this country.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, 

18 Templars Avenue, Golders Green, London, N.W.11. 


COBRA CATCHING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,—During a twenty years’ residence in Egypt I saw 
Musa perform three times. On the last occasion he caught 
snakes within the locked confines of Karnak Temple, which 
puts * salting ~*~ quite out of court. Some say he smellwthe 
snakes, but my impression is that quickness of eye and sharp- 
ness of hearing (he goes about beating the bushes with his 
long stick intoning his charm about Solomon's power over 
nocuous creatures), combined with a knowledge of their habits, 
account for his suecess. As far as I remember, he forked the 
snake into the air with his stick, and when it fell, pounced on 
it with foot and staff and grabbed it behind the head. I 
never saw the spitting cobra caught or at any rate spit. 
Musa’s first act was always to make the snake bite his scarf, 
whereupon he jerked out the fangs. 

As far as I observed, he never allowed the scorpion to try 
to sting him—the feebleness of its pecks, when it did, was 
very striking—until he had first grasped it by tail and body, 
during which act my impression was he hypnotized it or in 
some way “ incapacitated it for business.” He always blew 
on it before allowing it free play. On one occasion he placed 
the creature on a very reluctant boy's hand after making him 
repeat a long charm. Musa always liberates his captures in 
the desert : were he to kill them his powers, he says, would 
go from him. He inherits them ancestrally from his father. 

The Rifai tribe to which he belongs is of Libyan origin : 
a race famed of old for their power of handling snakes. The 
proto-historic centre of serpent worship at Buto in the 
Delta was probably Libyvan.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Oxford. ERNEST S. THOMAS, 


A DEFINITION OF FAITI 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—Apropos of your recent review of Mr. Barton's book, 
What Can a Man Believe? and of other recent comments on 
faith, I am reminded of a definition of faith which is probably 
as short and inclusive as any on record. This definition goes 
back a great many years to a sermon preached in the Collegiate 
Reform Church on Fifth Avenue, New York, a leading church 
of that denomination. 

The preacher was the Reverend Donald Sage Mackave, 
minister of the church, who was urging business men to identify 
themselves with the church and to become members of it 
despite doubts as to many articles of the creed and of gencrally 
accepted beliefs. Ile then gave this definition of a creed which 
he considered suflicient for a layman, although it would be 
insufficient for a clergyman. Ilis definition of his creed was 
this; ** Jesus Christ, a personality in human history, liaving for 
man the religious value of God.”"—I am, Sir, &c.., 

Waterbury, Connecticut, U.S.A. A. R. Kiba. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


will Le found on page 12. 


Lighter Lyrics 
The Cow 


Turoveu the deep hayfield 
Where tall grasses bow, 
In and out 
And round about 
Roamed the happy Cow. 
Nibbling the sorrel leaves, 
Plucking at the clover, 
Happiest of happy beeves 
Ail the world over! 


* Marion! Marion! 

Teatime, Marion!” 

Oh what a bother! Is she calling me ? 
Mummy dear, not now! 
Can't you see that I'm a Cow ? 

And a Cow never comes in to tea! 


JOCELYN C. LEA, 
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Some Books 


Wirnour Lady Gregory could there have been an Irish 
Theatre at all? Hers was the essential talent and the essential 
personality which carried the venture through. If ier Three 
Last Plays (Putnams, 7s. 6d.) are really the last, they bring 
home a notable harvest. Two of them are adaptations : 
Sancho’s Master is an Irishing of Don Quixote; The Would-be 
Gentleman is Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Both have life, 
the hardest thing to put into a translation. Dave is original 
and, like most of Lady Gregory's pieces, very simple in 
structure, almost artless: but it has one thing which very 
few dramatists except Lady Gregory have brought to the 
Abbey —tenderness. 
* x * * 

For those who are interested in the history of religion, 
Methodism, by Dr. W. Bardsley Brash (Methuen,  5s.), 
contributed to Dr. L. P. Jacks’s excellent series of ‘* The 
Faiths,” will provide an account of that great movement 
admirably clear, sympathetic, and yet impartial. The five 
phases of John Wesley's life, at Epworth and Oxford, in 
Georgia and at Aldersgate, when the momentous change 
occurred, prepared and quickened by his intercourse with 
the Moravians, are passed in review. Then, of course, comes 
the stirring tale of the Revival, with Bristol and London 
as centres. Charles (even more than John) was an inspired 
hymnologist, and * the battle was won by speech and song, 
but chiefly by song.” We may add that it was won, too, 
by wits. Dr. Brash does not tell the delicious story of Wesley's 
meeting Beau Nash in Bath, when Nash insolently blocked 
the pavement, saying, ‘* I never make way for fools.” “I 
always do,” rejoined Wesley, as he stepped into the road- 
way. There is a fine chapter on “ Wesley and his Helpers,” 
with a picture in it of the saintly Fletcher of Madeley, and 
the author describes and discusses the crisis of the separation 
of the Methodists from the Church of England, with a just 
appreciation of its inevitability as soon as Wesley began 
ordaining ministers. The amazing growth of Methodism 
both in England and America is traced, and there is a useful 
appendix of the statistics of Methodism. A most compact 
and capable little book. 

* * * x 

The Variorum Shakespeare has always been famous for 
the extraordinary detail of its comment and apparatus ; 
and there is much to be said for so concentrated an attention 
to Shakespeare's words as Coriolanus, edited by Howard 
Furness, Junr. (Lippincott, 25s.), demands. All the 
views that have been advanced by critics of importance 
upon any line of the plays are here printed in a giant collection. 
There is a certain sardonic pleasure to be gained from hearing 
so many positive opinions so dogmatically rendered ; one 
critic outswearing all others in favour of the absolute undoubted 
and solitary value of his own comment or emendation. But 
perhaps the most valuable part of the Variorum volumes 
consists in the appendices, in which are collected what the 
different critics have said of the characters themselves. 
On Coriolanus Coleridge has less to say than usual. Goethe 
has not enriched the play with any observations. In 
modern times Mr. Middleton Murry has called Coriolanus ** one 
of the most masterly of Shakespeare’s plays.” The present 
volume is the twentieth in the new edition: it completes 
the series of Roman plays. 

* * * * 

Constable Herbert Patrick Lee has given us an interesting, 
straightforward book about his experiences in the Arctic, 
in Policing the Top of the World, (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). 
The author's was one of the most northerly of the posts 
where those splendid men, the Canadian Mounted Police, 
are to be found. There is a stirring account of life in 
Ellesmere Land. 

x * * * 


The Statist commemorates its fiftieth anniversary this 
week by publishing a big Jubilee number, which includes 
special articles by Lord Melchett, who writes on ** The Growth 
of the Modern Industrial Organization,” Sir Josiah Stamp on 
“The Present Economic Position of Great Britain,” Sir 
Lynden Macassey on “Relations Between Capital and 


of the Week 


Labour,” Mr. Philip Snowden on “ National Revenue and 
Expenditure,” Prof. Gilbert Murray on * The Development 
of the League of Nations,” Mr. R. G. Hawtrey on * Financial 
and Industrial Crises,’ Mr. Sidney Webb on * The Growth 
of Collectivism,” and Lord Incheape on ** Trade and Popu- 
lation.” The whole forms an admirable survey of half-a- 
century of economic progress. 
* * * * 

Bunyan continues to be fortunate in his tercentenary 
literature. No better book of its kind could be desired than 
Mr. Charles G. Harper's The Bunyan Country (Cecil Palmer, 
12s. 6d.). Mr. Harper is the most assiduous of our topo- 
graphers. But he is also the most spontaneous and alert, 
and his enthusiasm transmits itself to the reader. His 
volume is the fruit of painstaking geographical and historical 
research ; but it is no dry-as-dust piece of book-making. 
Bunyan is a living figure for Mr. Harper, and the descriptions 
of his haunts are well dovetailed into the summary <° his 
career. An excellent chapter shows how Bunyan found in 
Bedfordshire scenes the raw material for The Pilgrim's 
Progress. The book is illustrated with Mr. Harper's own 
delightful pen-and-ink sketches. 

* * * * 

The * stagnation of ethics * as compared with the vigorous 
advances of physical science has set Mr. Leon Roth thinking. 
In an extremely brilliant essay, The Science of Morals, he 
suggests that the moral philosophers have not progressed 
because they have been afraid to use the methods of their 
rivals. (Benn. 5s. 6d.) To the old complaint that you cannot 
use experimental methods in ethics he replies that “* we are 
always experimenting, both in individual and in social life, 
and the tale is told in books of history.” And he shows that 
the bases of the physical sciences are always shifting and 
changing, and in no way so solid as was once supposed, so 
that ethics is in no worse case than they. The little book is 
well worth reading ; it is provocative in the best sense. 

* * * * 

* Under our feet there is a world to win,’ thinks Mr. J. 
Leslie Mitchell in Hanno (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.). Not only 
on the surface of our globe (which we are told is nof round) 
but in its hollow (?) core, and in interplanetary space there 
are limitless domains for the explorers of the future. Mr. 
Mitchell has gathered together such interesting and stimulating 
material that it seems a pity he should not write more simply 
and that he should admit inaccuracies and errors of taste 
to his text. Still, this is a stimulating volume, and a correction 
to those who think there are no more worlds to conquer. 

* % * * 

The Origins of the League Covenant, by Florence Wilson 
(Hogarth Press, 10s. 6d.), deals with the discussions at the 
Peace Conference which, after the rejection of various alter- 
native proposals, led to the adoption of the League Covenant 
in its present form. Fuller notice of this book will follow 
later. 

* * * * 

Mr. R. F. Foster is a great authority on Bridge ; he imparts 
his wisdom to us very pleasantly in Bridge for Beginners 
(Lane, 5s.). If a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well, especially if doing it badly affects others as well as oneself. 
Everyone can learn to play cards fairly well; we hope that 
all beginners will study Mr. Foster. 

* * * * 

(“* More Books of the Week” and “General Knowledge 

Competition * will be found on pages 31 and 32.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best 
inscription for a bust of either Miss Earhart, Signor Mussolini, 
Mr. Coolidge, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. H. G. Wells, ox 
Mr. Charles Chaplin. These inscriptions should not be more 
than fifty words in length and should be written in such a 
way as to be historically intelligible to future generations. 
Competitors can send in as many entries as they choose. 
The competition will close on Friday, July 20th, 
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The Queen’s Hand 


Queen Elizabeth and Some Foreigners. Edited by Victor 
von Klarwill. Translated by Professor T. H. Nash. (Tho 
Bodley Head. 18s.) 

Ir is a safe rule that original historical documents are almost 

always worth reading. The present collection from the 

archives of the Hapsburg family is no exception. It consists 
mainly of reports and letters from the agents in London of the 

Hapsburg suitor for Queen Elizabeth’s hand. They afford an 

interesting picture of the times : they show us the impression 

which Elizabethan England made on these distinguished 
foreign visitors from the great Courts of Europe ; and they give us 

a considerable insight into the extraordinary intrigues which 

ramified through the Europe of that date, and which turned, 

half on high theological doctrines, and half on match-making 
intrigues of the Sovereigns. 

It is amusing to notice how in the early letters the 
Hapsburg agents thought that if only they could win the 
Queen’s hand for the young Archduke, they would gain 
not only her, but England. Thus Count von Helffenstein, 
writing to the Emperor Ferdinand, says that the English 
nobles were very much interested in his sons because 
they foresaw in them a possible future Sovereign. ‘ For 
many thought that one of them would soon become Consort 
of the Queen and rule her and England.” They little knew 
Elizabeth! One can imagine the state to which she would 
have reduced a husband, had she ever married : he would have 
had to be an Emperor indeed to rule both her and England. 

Again, the letters throw a most interesting light on the 
religious beliefs of, at any rate, the rulers. The Emperor 
Ferdinand, for example, writes detailed instructions to Count 
Helffenstein, his envoy at the Court of London. He says 
that he is still keen on the match between Elizabeth and one 
of his sons, but at the same time her religious heterodoxy 
raises great difliculties. One of his sons, Ferdinand, is such 
a good Catholic that it is unlikely that he will be able to 
persuade him to marry a heretic. Yet his other son, the 
Archduke Charles, is so young and his judgment is so unformed 
that he himself might stand in danger of being corrupted : 

“The Archduke Charles whose judgment is in consequence of 
his youthfulness, not vet so firmly based as his brother Ferdinand’s, 
and is therefore not immune against the danger of infection, we 
will not, without weighty political reasons, subject to the danger 
of forfeiting the eternal salvation of his soul.” 

So the salvation of Charles’s soul was subject to its non-inter- 

ference with the weightier affairs of State. 

Another interesting point emerges from Helffenstein’s 
reports. Writing in 1559 he seems to assume that England is 
still a Catholic country :— 

“In regard to the question of religion there is nothing special 


The Wisdom 


The Creative East. By J. W. T. Mason. (Murray. 33. 6d.) 
Bhagavad-Gita. By Vasant G. Rel+. (Taraporevala, Bombay. 
Rs. 4.12. 
Man and His Becoming. By René Guénon. Translated by 
Charles Whitby. (Rider. 10s. 6d.) 
TuosE of us who are interested in the political aspirations 
of India and Egypt and of that vast revulsion against Western 
ways of thought of which there are evidences in every Eastern 
country, would do well to consider the ideals and philosophies 
from which the present *‘ revolt of the East’ springs, and 
from which, be it said in parenthesis, our own religion may 
derive. 

Mr. Mason deals in his brief but brilliant The Creative East 
with India, China, and Japan—three very different cultures 
which are developing in three very different ways. Man, we are 
told, expresses himself in terms of spirituality, aestheticism, 
and utilitarianism and we are startled, but pleased, to find 
that the book is dedicated to a well-known London editor, 
“in whom the three factors of self-fulfilment unite.” Would 
that Mr. Blumenfeld had found it possible (I must observe 
in passing) to promulgate more of the true philosophy of 
India through the newspapers which he directs. Yet the 
difficulties of reconciling the two civilizations of East and 


to report. Throughout England the form of the Catholic religion 
is preserved, and nothing has so far been altered, except that the 
primacy of the Church has lately been transferred to the Queen, 
and this mainly for the reason that the State Treasury being 
depleted, the moneys which annually went to the Popes from the 
property of the Church were employed for the needs of the realm. 
For this purpose public meetings are held every three weeks, but 
their aim and object seems to be rather to amend and regulate 
the most crying grievances in the Church than to attack the rites 
of the Catholic religion. In the Mass nothing, so far as ] hear, 
has been altered, except that after chanting the Episiles and the 
Gospels, these are spoken by the people in the vulgar tongue.’ 
This is certainly a very different picture from that which is 
presented to us by the ordinary historian : but something, no 
doubt, must be allowed for the zeal of an envoy who is evi- 
dently bent on bringing off the match and would naturally 
minimize the religious difficulty. But it enables one to 
realize the gradual and in some ways imperceptible process by 
which England became a Protestant country. 

There were, however, many other good reasons for desiring 
Elizabeth's hand as well as high questions of winning back 
England to the “true faith.’ For example, Baron Breuner 
reports to the Archduke Charles :— 

**T have seen several very fine summer residences that belong 

to her, in two of which I have been myself, and I may say that 
there are none in the world so richly garnished with costly furniture 
of silk, adorned with gold, pearls and precious stones. Then 
she has some twenty other houses, ail of which might justly be 
called royal summer residences. Hence she is well worth the 
trouble.” 
But, however much trouble suitors thought it worth while to 
take, it was all in vain. and Elizabeth played out her hand 
alone, defying and defeating the most powerful monarchs, 
the ablest diplomats, and the most formidable religious fanatics 
of her time. 

The second part of the book is composed of the reports of 
more ordinary foreign travellers to Elizabethan England, 
They are certainly amusing as pictures of the time. For 
example, here is what an intelligent German, Wedel, thought 
of London in 1685 :— 

“The city of London is large. The English believe that it is 
twelve miles long. It is not surrounded by any wall, because 
the waterside is fortified by strong castles. That there is great 
trade and many handicrafts everyone who has heard of it knows. 
In the town there are one hundred and twenty-four churches ; 
in the whole country fifty thousand. <A bridge across the Thames 
leads to another town lying beyond the river. This town is named 
Sedorck. The bridge is of stone and four hundred and seventy 
paces long. It does not, however, look like a bridge, being built 
over with fine houses. which are daily full of commodities and are 
right splendid to behold.” 


This is an interesting book about one of the most fascinating 
periods of our history. 


of the East 


West are many, one must admit, for we have grown very 
far, mentally as well as physically, from those Aryan brethren 
of ours who sit contemplating the sacred rivers of India. 
Yet the shape of our heads is the same. Curious it is that 
the cells inside them should have organized themselves for 
such different ends. 

Only during the present generation, as Mr. Masoy points 
out, has the power of the Unconscious been acknowledged 
in the West. In the East it has been studied for thousands 
of years. With us, Freud has nursed this psychological 
baby into life and explained to us how it possesses sources 
of information unknown to self-consciousness. The Brahmins 
had discovered this long before the Christian era ; but they 
weren't busy fighting, inventing, conducting Inquisitions, 
inventing steam engines, motors, telephones. Instead, they 
looked inside themselves. ‘* India’s spiritual subconscious 
knowledge can now serve as confirming evidence for Western 
science unable any longer to cling to the hypothesis of the 
indestructibility of matter for support of a materialist 
philosophy of life.” 

We must not, however, consider that the East is purely 
passive in its mysticism and that our thinkers are the active, 
practical searchers, The converse is probably true. We 
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in the West (as a balance, perhaps, to our very scrious concern 
with what the East considers the world of illusion) tend 
to fall into lethargy and obscurantism and pedantry when 
things of the mind are considered. A yogi will train for 
his initiation with all the definiteness of an athlete preparing 
for a boat race. For him, the world is an apple whose fiavour 
he is to enjoy, and he seeks to set his teeth init. The Western 
student, on the contrary, will measure and describe the 
apple and devote himself to calculations of inordinate length 
and complexity concerning it. In the end he does not taste 
of it. 

Such a comparison between the methods of East and West 
may be safely applied to M. Guénon’s learned treatise on the 
Vedanta. The author is master of his subject so far as its 
technical aspect goes, but the Aryan scriptures, of which the 
Vedas are the spring and the Upanishads the noble river, or 
the main current of the Indian soul's movement to Reality, 
are not books at all in the Western sense of manuals designed 
to give the reader full and complete information on their 
subject. The object of these writings is to give the casual 
reader the minimum knowledge of the doctrine they preserve, 
for knowledge is a keen tool and the elders of our race would 
not cast pearls before swine. The books are merely memoria 
technica, keys in the hands of the gurus, whereby they (and 
they only) can unlock the secrets of their tradition to those 
whom they consider fit for enlightenment. Without practical 
and oral interpretation, they are mere will o° the wisps to 
bog learned fools. For untold centuries Aryan doctrine has 
been handed down from sage to disciple: that continuity 
is not broken yet, and I do not think any Western commen- 
tary such as Man and His Becoming can add to our knowledge 
of what the forefathers of our race really thought or what an 
Indian Vedantist thinks to-day about the ultimate problems 
of life. 

Never was a book more in need of reviewing, however, for 
it contains matter of serious importance, mingled with what I 
believe to be a complete misunderstanding of the real life 
of the Spirit as it has been and is still being lived by a small 
but select number of Indians to-day. Yet a discussion of the 
matter would pass if not over the reader's head, at any rate 
beyond the range of his interest. In fairness to M. Guénon, 
however, I must say that his exposition of the Veda as a 
Vision or a Way of Life and not a philosophy or religion is 
very just and able, and that his treatment of this point alone 
would entitle his volume to fuller and more syinpathetic con- 
sideration than it can be given here. But, alas! the book 
is almost unreadable to anyone who is not versed in Sanskrit 
terms. Moreover, the chapters on the Coronal Artery and the 
Solar Ray and on the Path to Liberation seem to me just as 
ridiculous and fanciful as would an account of a cricket match 
written by a guru who had never left a Himalayan hill-top. 
M. Guénon, in short, has approached his subject purety from 
the intellectual side. 

Dr. Rele, whose Mysterious Kundalini has already been 
mentioned in these columns, combines the medical knowledge 
of the West with congenital aptitude for the mysticism of 
the “ As-if.’ He adopts a decidedly original view of the 
Gita. To him it is a treatise on psycho-analysis, or rather, 
perhaps, of psycho-synthesis, for unlike Freud (basing his 
treatment of the disordered mind on dark primaeval desires 
of the Ego), the Hindu method directs the consciousness to 
the divine qualities of the Psyche, as some of Freud's disciples 
are now doing. Arjuna the Charioteer of the Song Celestial 
is cross-examined by Krishna, the divine psycho-analyst, 
and is shown how to curb and control the splendid steeds of 
desire and how the whip of the will on their flanks wi!l make 
them pull together asateam. It is impossible within my space 
to pursue the argument here. I can commend it, however, 
to all who are interested in psychology and are prepared to 
make the effort necessary to acquire the “ Eastern angle.” 
Such inquirers will find their labour well repaid. 

F. Y-B. 
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A Lick at the Laureate 


The Life and Times of Colley Cibber. By Dorothy Senior. 
(Constable. 18s.) 

CoLLey Crseser was fair game for any satirist. There have 
been worse Poet Laureates than he, perhaps; but none 
that offered so easy a target. His vanity was prodigious: 
he thrived on ridicule. All the squibs that were written 
about him were collected by his friends and sent off to him. 
He even wrote epigrams against himself and circulated them 
anonymously. It was better to be known as a fool and a 
coxcomb, he felt, than not to be known at all. 

In his schooldays he showed already the characteristics 
of the man. He was talented, in a scapegrace kind of way. 

“A giddy negligence always possessed me, and so much, that 

I remember I was once soundly whipped for my theme, though 
my Master told me, at the same time, what was good of it was 
better than any boy's in the form.” 
It was just the kind of incident that Cibber weould remember ; 
the sort of thing, too, that he continually recommended to the 
notice of his schoolmates. They found him an insufferable 
little prig. He was satirical at their expense ; he made up to 
the master ; and he gave himself such airs that none of them 
could stand it. 

Once he was set upon by a bigger boy ; and a schoolfellow 
he had thought to be a friend of his danced round for joy, 
shouting, * Beat him! Beat him!” Young Colley was hurt 
by this treachery, and asked him afterwards why he had 
done it. ‘ Because you are always jeering at me,’ he 
answered. On the coronation of James If. the boys asked fora 
holiday, and the request was granted on condition that one of 
them wrote an Ode to the occasion. Cibber jumped at the 
chance, scribbled off his Ode in half an hour, and then pointed 
out so often and so long what a service he had done them 
that they left him out of their plans for the day. ‘They were 
jealous, Cibber records. 

He was irresistibly good-natured with people from whom 
he expected favours; he was bad-tempered and tyrannical 
with his inferiors. ‘I have been assured,” wrote one of his 
antagonists, “no person who ever had power on the stage 
was ever so universally odious to the actors as yourself.” 
Ile was put into a gloom if another actor won praise, and, 
when he was acting himself, there was room for no one else. 
At Drury Lane, in a little room behind the stage called the 
Settle, the actors used to retire between acts, to gossip and 
joke together. Cibber seldom entered the Settle; he knew 
that no one would welcome him, and, said Davies, ‘tyrants 
fear, as they know they are feared.” 

It was no wonder that with such a father, whose outbursts 
of anger sometimes put them in fear of their lives, his children 
should turn out badly. At four years of age his daughter 
Charlotte, anxious to arrogate the privileges of this 
despot, dressed up in his clothes and paraded before the 
rustics, confident that they would mistake her for a man. 
In later years she took men’s parts on the stage, and, this 
not satisfying her, on the death of her second husband, 
took to wearing men’s clothes altogether. In this character 
she remained for the rest of her life, making a miserable living 
by hack-writing. Theophilus, his son, was a goodish actor in 
a violent grimacing way, but a thoroughly objectionable 
young man whom everyone detested. 

Cibber had one quality which befriended him through all 
his eighty-four years ; he was irrepressibly buoyant. He did 
not mind, he said, being taken for a fool, so long as no one 
took him for “an uncheerful one.” In his early struggles as 
an actor he needed all his courage. Rich, the manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, was one of the meanest men alive: 
never paid his company if he could avoid it, and 
kept them so short of money that they had often not a 
shirt to their backs. Cibber’s vanity stood in the way of his 
getting many chances; he made his fellow-actors jealous 
and angry, and asked to be overlooked. Moreover, it seemed 
that he was hopeless material to make a stage idol from. 

**In his early days,” we read, *‘ he was so lean as to be 
known as Hatchet Face.” His body was not graceful or 
well formed, and his voice was thin and high. As usual, how- 
ever, he turned his disabilities to his own advantage. He 
excelled particularly in foppish réles; for there he could 
strut to his heart’s content, and his voice, with an affected 
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manner of speech, fitted the part perfectly. At times he 
would see himself as a tragedian and play to the universal 
discomfort of his hearers. He was hissed off the stage as Iago, 
and as Richard III. he struck the audience silent by his 
elegant pronunciation of the line: * A harse, a harse; my 
kingdom for a harse !” 

Miss Dorothy Senior tells Cibber’s life in a pleasant and 
lively fashion. 
The plays he wrote were among the best of his time 
wrote in a clear, quick-running English, with an admirable 
command of technique. His Aulobiography, that classic of 
egoism, good-humour, and buffoonery, kept Swift so interested 
that he could not lay it down till he had finished it. His 
poems are too severely handled by Miss Senior : Pope's sneers 
have apparently damaged him beyond repair, but there have 
been worse pocts than Cibber ; 
stock of poetic trickery that would still pass muster. 

We are not only given a life of Cibber, however: Miss 
Senior has also written an anecdotal history of the English 
Stage in the early eighteenth century. Betterton, Mrs. Siddons, 
Garrick, and Peg Woflington all come into her narrative. The 
publishers also deserve our thanks. The volume is nobly 
produced, with excellent reproductions ; it is far more pleasing 
to read and to handle than many expensive and ambitious 
volumes from private presses. ALAN PorRTER. 


She makes out a good case for his intelligence. 
for he 


he even possessed a small 


Further Thoughts on Joseph 
Conrad 
Introduction 


Letters from Conrad, 1895-1924. Edited with 
and Notes by Edward Garnett. (Nonesuch Press, 25s.) 

Tuts book is another example of the exeellent work done by 
this unique press, who tend and 
serviceability with the beauty of their productions. 
simple, handsome volume, in perfect taste, which one is not 
afraid to carry about. It contains a large number of letters 
that did not appear in M. Jean Aubry’s Life, which we reviewed 
recently. Then we dwelled rather heavily on the 
repellent, and foreign quality in Conrad, seeking out the cause 
of it in the consciousness of exile which haunted him. That 
aspect was only one side of the whole man, and we were led to 
emphasize it, perhaps, in an effort to escape from the ceremonial 
of praise, indiscriminate and damaging, which always attends 
the appearance of the first biography of a great man, 

Before considering Conrad again, we must say something of 
Mr. Garneti, who was his most intimate friend. It is no easy 
matter to be the friend of giants, for the strain of looking up 
to them is apt to rick one’s neck. Mr. Garnett, however, does 
not suffer that way. He has an eminence to stand upon, so 
that he can look, levelly and serenely, at the figures whose 
fame he has done so much to ensure. That eminence is a 
structure built of modesty, sincerity, and right taste. For 
forty years he has been counsel to the world of publishers. 
That means a lifetime of self-effacing drudgery. He does not 
want our praise, however, while he can recollect that such artisis 
as Henry James, Conrad, Stephen Crane, Davies, and Frost 
have reverenced him, and acknowledged their debts. Here is 
what Conrad wrote to him in 1924, the last year of the 
sailor-poet’s life : 


more more to combine 


Here isa 


lonely, 


“My absolute belief in your sincerity in questions of literary 
art has relieved me of that load of weary doubt which I have not 
been able to shake off before. It relieved me thoroughly, because 
the belief in the absolute unflawed honesty of your judgment 
has been one of the mainstays of my literary life. Even if led 
astray, even if apparently mistaken, there is that in you which 


remains impeccable in its essence.” 


are an open invitation into the 
workshep. There never was a writer so completely and 
single-mindedly devoted to his craft. Through more than 
three hundred pages, representing a span of thirty years, the 


These letters of Conrad 


theme is work, work, work. Other things come in as 
incidentals. He marries, and takes his bride to a lonely 


island of Normandy. But it does not interfere with his work, 
for he writes, “* She is a very good comrade and no bother at 
all. As a matter of fact, I like to have her with me.” He 
hears that his son, fighting in France, has gone forward in an 
attack. The opening sentence in a letter tells this news, after 
which the concern is with work, 


We learn somewhat intimately of the scrupulous devotion 
with which he sought the mot juste. sitting behind his arrested 
pen in a kind of deathly equilibrium of intensity, waiting like 
Flaubert for words to form and flow. He suffered 
pain, for not only had he to contend with the remoteness of his 
ideas, but also he was struggling to express them in a medium 
Of this last difficulty 
we wrote here at some length when reviewing M. Aubry’s 
book. Of the strugek “I feel 
nothing clearly. And I am frightened when I remember that 
I have to drag it all out of myself. Other writers have some 
starting-point ; hold of. They star 
from a newspaper paragraph. They lean 
on dialect, or on tradition, or on history, or on the prejudice or 


double 


that never ceased to be foreign to him. 


with his ideas he writes, 


something to catch 


from an anecdote 


fad of the hour. But at any rate they know something to 
begin with —while I don't. I have had some impressions, 


some sensations, in my time. And it’s all faded, my very 
the ghost of 
sentimental woman, haunting romantic ruins pervaded by 
rats.” But he never lost attack, 


says, “in the world of ideas attempt and experiment is the 


being seems faded and thin like a blonde and 


courage in the for, as he 
dawn of evolution.” 


Even in the unrevised sentences of these hastily written 
letters we find again and again evidence of his increasing skill 
in the manipulation of English, that exaspcratingly elastic 
material. 
intractable means has been conquered. 


people on the island off Normandy : 


Here, for instance, is a touch of mastery, where the 
Iie is describing the 


* They are dirty and delightful and very Catholie. And most 
of them are women. The men fish in Iceland, on the Great Banks 
of Newfoundland and devil knows where else. Only a tew old 
fellows forgotten by the capricious death that dwells upen 
sea shuffle about armongst the stones of this sterile 


land and i 
to wonder peevishly at having been left so long alive.” 


Now, having seen what an indefatigable worker he was, it is 
interesting to learn by what principle his efforts were inspiced. 
In so doing, we discover the difference between the academic 
method and the method of the creative artist 
a warning to the advocates of fussy activity, who spend their 


and can utter 


lives misinterpreting Carlyle’s words about the infinite capacity 
for taking pains. For this 
tiousness, which made every hour of Conrad's working days a 
sheer torment, we find a sort of fatalism that we 
at once as a belicf in inspiration and a vague reliance on 


with all monstrous Conscicn- 


recovnize 


revelation, a procedure which has always been suspect to the 
preceptors and logicians who nevertheless found their theories 
upon its positive achievements. Conrad writes: “ 1 always 
told you I was a kind of inspired humbug.” That was in his 
early days. As late as 1918 he says, * Intelligence itself is a 
thing of no great account except for us to torment ourselves 
with. For directly you begin to use it, the questions of right 


and wrong arise, and these are things of the air with no 
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connection whatever with the fundamental realities of life. 
Whereas in the region of feeling there is nothing of the kind. 
Feelings are, and in submitting to them we can avoid neither 
death nor suffering which are our common lot, but we can 
bear. them in peace.” 

Mr. Garnett says that “ Conrad worked by intuition after a 
preliminary meditation, just as his criticism of other men’s 
work was intuitive and not the fruit of considered theory.” 
To this we can add a phrase from one of the letters. ‘* Theory 
is a cold and lying tombstone of departed truth.” So the 
artist goes on, as it were, by rule of thumb, trusting to his 
diabolical and fickle luck, or, rather, distrusting it : 

** Nothing now can unmake my mistake,”’ he says of a piece of bad 
work. “ I shall try, but I shall try without faith, because all my work 
is produced unconsciously (so to speak) and I cannot meddle to 
any purpose with what is within myself. Jt isn’t in me to improve 
what has got itself written.” 

Yet this is from the man whose agony in composition equalled 
that of Dickens. Forster tells us how Dickens would pace 
round and round the streets of Bloomsbury, tears of nervous 
exhaustion streaming down his face. No wonder that such 
men are advocates of indolence, that they cry out for release 
from the demon of accurate expression. ‘* Oh,” groans 
Conrad, “laziness is a sacred thing. Nobody is lazy to 
accomplish things without any e/fort—and things that can 
only be attained by effort are not worth having.” 

What, then, was the technique upon which Conrad founded 
his living phrase and image? Here it is, revealed in an 
anecdote by Mr. Garnett: “I remember while sitting with 
him one evening in the Café Royal I asked him, after a painted 
lady had brushed haughtily past our table, what he had 
specially noticed about her. * The dirt in her nostril, he 
replied instantly.” 

That observant eye is responsible for the physical side of his 
work. Of the deeper qualities; the inward gaze, the 
recognition of abysmal horrors, the mitigating beauty and 
heroism, we can say no more now, €xcept in a poor, trite way 
that here is the Conrad whom we reverence—and shrink from. 

Ricuarp Cuvurcu. 
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An Edited Faith 


The Paganism in our Christianity. By Arthur Weigall. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. WEIGALL puts together a mass of data to point out the 
resemblances, some of them confessedly very close, between 
the Gospel story and heathen legends, and with them he 
offers us a theory of belief in an historic Christ. There is 
nothing particularly novel in his tracing out of Pagan like- 
nesses to the Christian revelation. Nearly all of it has been 
done before, and, we may add, in far more convincing style, 
in Mr. J. M. Robertson’s works. But, ages ago, many of these 
parallelisms were recognized, even by the Christian Fathers 
themselves, who were wont to say that they were the work 
of the Devil, trying to ape the true Faith. Nowadays we do 
not repeat that sort of naiveté: for one thing because scholars 
are hot-footed on the trail of the Mediterranean mystery- 
cults, whose teaching as to the Atonement and the attain- 
ment of immortality did approximate so closely to St. Paul's 
that he must have found in it a vantage-ground for a great 
deal of his doctrine, or, alternatively, have been himself 
affected by what he knew and heard. 

Clement of Alexandria uses mystery-cult phraseology quite 
freely and without embarrassment. But, as a matter of fact, 
St. Paul's special Atonement teaching received little attention 
or emphasis from the Church until Augustine’s day; and 
then once more there was a lull, broken by the interlude, as 
Mr. Weigall notes, of Anselm’s and Abelard’s protests against 
the transaction theory of God with the Devil—Abelard being 
condemned by Bernard and Innocent III. while Anselm was 
let alone. The lull was finally disturbed by the Reformation 
and Luther, who revived the Pauline and Augustinian in- 
fluence, and whose bare Atonement thesis is still accepted 
by the Ritschlians. 

It is rather difficult to cope with the multitude of Mr. 
Weigall’s analogies; they vary much in importance and 
directness. He is best, as might be expected, in dealing with 
Egyptian cults. But he is at once too confident in his deduc- 
tions—we are only as yet at the outset of Mithraic investiga- 
tion, and he has no right to take the mention in Hebrews of 
the * blood of bulls * as a * clear Mithraic reference—and 
too vague with his * and so forth,” first cousin to * ete.’ 
Thena number of interpolations and glosses, such as those in 
Matthew ii., have long been recognized by Christian critics, 
and are no such surprise as he seems to think. But the 
citation of Matthew leads us to the disputed doctrine of the 
Virgin-Birth. Two comments inevitably present themselves. 
First, Matthew's Gospel is Jewish through and through, and 
it is certainly remarkable that a Hebrew, to whom the birth 
of a Messiah from ordinary parents was an inherited and 
national belief, should be the most emphatic of all narrators 
of a miraculous Virgin birth. Luke, the Gentile, is by no 
means so sure, though far more detailed. Again, Mr. Weigall 
commits the usual blunder of citing as analogies a quantity 
of heathen legends of the union of gods and mortal maidens. 
The point is that such maidens by that very union ceased 
to be virgins, and—account for it as one may—the Christian 
Church went on unfalteringly to declare Mary a Virgin still. 
We do not say that Gospel and legends may not be laid side 
by side for comparison and, if you will, suspicion ; we only 
say that the difference is immediately apparent. Critics 
may be prepared to concede many coincidences of detail in 
world-wide beliefs, yet the whole atmosphere and style of 
the Gospels are something so entirely apart that they con- 
stitute a literary miracle in themselves. One has but to turn 
to the Apocryphal Gospels to be aware that ** the canon ~ is no 
empty term. If early Christians were so avid of signs and 
wonders, why did they reject what would serve their purpose, 
say, for example, as regards the boyhood of Jesus ? Mr. Weigall 
seems to recognize the difficulty, but has no explanation. 

We turn now to his reconstruction of * the Jesus of history,” 
who, in spite of all analogies, when these and other accretions 
are cleared away, “ still stands as the ideal of the perfect man 
whom the modern mind can accept as guide, master, and 
Lord.” We wish to do all justice to the writer's sincerity. 
It is good that he can write as he does. Yet how short is this 
particular chapter! Why does Mr. Weigall, like so many, 
miss that outstanding point—the unmistakable style of 
Christ’s authentic sayings, with their Socratic method of 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
By ANTHONY SOMERS. 
remarkable method learning 
Italian and German. I only wish 
would have saved me 
toil and disappointment. 


disce yvered 
Spanish, 


HAVE 


French, 


I had known of it before. It 
much drudgery, 


It has sometimes been said that the 


British people do not possess the 
“ gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When 


French, German, 











the subject was 

Latin or Greek I was always some- 
where near the bottom of my Form. 
Yet in other subjects I held my own 
quite well. I have now come to the 


conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I f: failed to learn lan; guages was that 
the method of teaching was wrong. 

Although I never “ got on’ with Foreign Languages, I 
have always wanted to know Prices -especially French. I 
have wanted to read Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole 
France, and that great critic, whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely 
through the medium of a characterless translation. 1 
have wanted to spend holidays abroad a being 
ticd to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign e inguage, 


And at last I have found it. 


Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
titute was teaching French, Spanish, German = 
new method. I wrote for part u 

is, and these so interested me that I enrolled for a 


‘ourse in French. If 


1 


‘rankly, it has amazed me. Here is 
he method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
anything 1 have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 


Ins 
Italian by an entirely 
iF 
ce 
ti 






: ; 4 ia 
Consider, for example, this question : 
“Do you think you couk up a book of 40 pages, 
written in a lang of you may not know a syllable 
—say Spanish, in, r French—and not cont 
ing a single English word, and read it through correctly 


sy 


without referring to a dict nary! 
Most people will say that such a thing 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 
as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 
One of the 
Courses in French, 


is impossible. 


Pelman 
that 


striking features of the 
Italian and Spanish ts 
language concerned. 


most 
German, 


they are given entirely in the 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 


beginning, and 
dictionary. It 


these Courses with ease, right from the 
without “looking up” any words in a 
sounds incredible, bu is perfectly true. 
Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian, or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical ge or 
learning by heart long lists of i oreign words. Yet, when 
you have completed one of these Courses, you will be ges 


to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to write and 
speak the particular language 


I mV 


Ho - \ 
fs FRENCH | W tole 


in question grammatically 
and fluently, without 
the hesitation which 
comes when a 
Foreign Language is 
acquired through the 
medium of English. 


=) be ; 


} JTAUAN 
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'‘ Reduced from £5 17 


Sy This new Pelman 

method of learning | 

languages is explained in four little books entitled—‘ How to 
Learn French,’ “How to Learn German,” “How to Learn 
Spanish,” and “ How to Learn Italian.” You can have one of 
these books to-day, free of cost. Write (mentioning which one 
of the four you require) to the PeLMaNn INstituTE (Languages 
Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1 


and the particular book you require (with full particulars of the | 


method) will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 


Call or write to-day. 





Overscas Branches: PARIS—35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW YORK— 
71 West 45th Street. MEL — RNE—396 Flinders Lanee. DURBAN— 
Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI—10 Ali pore Road, [ Apvr. 


TO-DAY and DAILY 


AMPTON 


secures to every 





customer values 
which are never equalled elsewhere. 


in House Furnishings 












For exan pi 

Hamptons’ No. C9, 24 Oak 

Easy Chairs, upholstered Hide, SPE? a. 
with loose spring seat cushion 

covered with velveteen, as i//us- 


ed herewith, 
6 to 
£4196 


Hamptons’ No. C8. 
12 Oak Settees, 
th Hide, 


spring 


covered W 
two loose 
Seat cushions cov- 
ered with Velveteen, 
4 ft. Jin. wide, as 
asennad from 

fll 26 to £8 7 6 


HAMPTONS’ 


SENT FREE. 


SALE CATALOGUE 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1, 


H pion and S hay Carriage Sal is I Stati in 








Just published. 7,6 net. 


A new novel 


by the author of “ THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR.” 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 


Maurice Walsh follows up his previous with 


success a new 
romance brimming with Life, and Love and Laughter, and Sport 
in the open spaces. Captivating alike in Style and Scenery, Story 


and Characters. 


Sir J. M. Barrie’s notable tribute to Mr. Walsh: — 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow author tell you that he has 
been having some very happy hours over “ The Key Above the 
Door.” Indeed, I could put it more strongly, for I lay a-bed a semi- 
invalid, rather thrilled that such a fine varn should have come out of 
the heather. I felt like a discoverer, too, as | alighted on it by 
accident and without any anticipation of the treat that was in slore. 
I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers. — 


Yours sincerely (signed) J. M. BARRIE. 
IONA AND SOME SATELLITES 
7/6 net. 


By Thomas Hannan, F.S.A.Scot. 


Iona, that tiny lens through which Christianity irradiated ‘ Scotland, 
has more than fulfilled the prediction of St. Columba: “ This 
place, small and mean as it appears, shall be honoured not only by 
the Kings of the Scots and their people, but by rulers of strange 
nations and those subject to them.” The thousands who each 
summer pay pilgrimage to this 6th-century Shrine among the Western 
Isles will find an invaluable vade-mecum in Jona: And Some 
Satellites, by Mr. Thomas Hannan, whose pen and camera have 
combined to give a vivid impression of the archeological and scenic 
appeal, not only of Columba’s home, but of Hinba, Inchkenneth, and 
other neighbouring islets where the pioneer Saints left footprints 
that are indelible. 


Of all Bookseliers, Bookstalls, & Libraries. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Sq., London, W. 1; 


and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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the Hapsburg family. 
von Klarwill. Illus. 


TIGERS, GOLD AND 
WITCH-DOCTORS 
By Bassett Digby 


Author of 
“Mammoth Hunting in Siberia.” 
Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 
“Every bit as allurin 
title suggests. Its 
entertaining as its 
remarkable 





m natter | Is 
and provocative. 
Uustrated London News. 


DAY IN, DAY OUT 
Jeing the reminiscences of 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond 

Iilustrated. 12s. 7d. net. 


*The most vivid and attractive 
i of memoirs published these 
many years past Bystander. 


THE WORLD 
WITHOUT AND THE 
WORLD WITHIN 


By Theodora Thompson 


“A thoughtful bo ok in wh ich 
the author of *‘ Underneath the 
Bough’ shows the need for an 
inner and spiritual outlook on 
pte if we are to shoulder our 


human responsibilities. A book 
that shoul tld be helpfu L in bring- 
ing peace to hearts assailed by 
doubts.”—Daily Mirror. 6s. net. 


countries."—Daily News. 


“Mr. 


that light irresponsible fun 
Mr. Leacock.” —Zimes. 


THE MAN IN THE DARK 
MARSH FIRES 
GO AS YOU PLEASE. 


COUNTERPOINT 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND 
FOREIGNERS 


A series of hitherto unpublished letters from the archives of 

Edited, with introductions, by 
18s. net. 
picture of sixteenth-century England seen through the critical 
eyes of foreigners.”"—Daily Nea. 





than it has ever enjoyed before. 
which wells up se easily in 


THE SHADOW OF THE HAWK By 


Write for complete list now 


SOME 


Victor 
“ Provides a fresh and vivid 


POLICING THE TOP 
OF THE WORLD 
By Herbert P. Lee 


A record of two years spent in 

the Canadian Mounted  Polic« 

within 400 miles of the North 
Pole. 

Illus trated. 8s. 6d. 

A record of noble hardihood 
and of almost insuperable ob- 
stacles triumphantly overcome.” 

—Saturday Review. 


THE UNRISEN DAWN 
Being the Speeches and 
Addresses of 
Anatole France 
Translated, with an introduction, 
hy J. Lewis May. Uniform with 
the Library Edition of the 
Works of Anatole France in 

English. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BURNS 


Collected and edited by 
R. Lrimley Johnson, és. net. 


A COUNTRY 
CALENDAR 

By Tickner Edwardes 
“These studies of mature in 
Southern England month by 
month have a minuteness and a 
range of interest which make 
them unusually stimulating.’ 
Times Lit Supp. 7s. 6d. net. 


G The Latest Fiction. 7s. 6d. net each 
GENERAL 
By George Preedy 

Second Edition 


‘An ambitious, well-written, crowded novel of the European 
wars into which the arrogance of Louis XIV. 


CRACK 


plunged so many 


SHORT CIRCUITS 
By Stephen Leacock 


Leacock gives his fancy free play over wider fields 


The whole book is full of 


THE BEWILDERED LOVER 
By Ward Muir 


The last novel by the author of “ 
its apparent lightness a mature piece of work. 
the happy knack of making the usual unusual.” —Dai!y Express. 
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Dizain des Reines 
By James Branch Cabell 
Published to-day 
G A Library List 


2nd Imp. 


Jones in Paris.” “ For all 
Mr, Muir has 


By John Ferguson 
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By Owen Archer 
C. S. Forester 
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A Private Income 
—not a Salary 


£400 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE FOR YOU! 


Think of it! Not a salary demanding 
daily work at the office, but a private 
income to be paid to you every year as 
long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it 
—it begins at age 55—there’s full pro- 
tection for your family: £3,200, Plus 
Accumulated Profits, will be paid to 
them in the event of your death. Should 
that be the result of an accident £6,400 
Plus the Profits. 

Should illness or accident permanently 
prevent you earning any kind of living, 
£32 a month will be paid to you until 
when the £400 a 


you are 55, year 
becomes due. 

Every year you will save a very sub- 
stantial amount of Income Tax—a big 


consideration in itself, 

This can all be accomplished by means 
of a plan devised by the Sun Life of 
Canada—the great “Annuity Company 
with .Government supervised 
exceeding £82,000,000, 

It’s a wonderful plan, adaptable to any 
age and for any amount. It brings 
independence within the reach of tens | 
of thousands of men who, otherwise, | 
would be compelled to go on working 
till the end of their days. 


assets 


Let us explain it more fully to you. 
Write, giving exact age and amount | 
you can save yearly, to J. F. Junkin 


(General Manager), Sun Life of Canada | 
Assurance Co., 13 Sun of Canada | manne, | 
Vv ictoria iE mbankment, London, W. C, 
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A record of their fight for social, religious, 
a selection 


freedom in The Examiner and Indicator, and 
from their intimate cerrespondence, including 


IMPORTANT UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


to Hogg; Mrs. Shelley to Byron and Hunt; 
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question, their perfection in parable, in rhetoric, in startling 
Why does he state, in conflict with all the evi- 
* demonstration, 


contrasts ? 
dence, that the Procession of Palms was a 
to which He was never a party ~~ ? Why does he assert, as 
though it were a fact instead of a complicated and ingenious 
theory, the notion of an annual Jewish Bar Abbas sacrifice, 
in which Christ took the place of the chosen victim ? After 
this, we need not feel surprise when, in a few brief sentences, 
we are told that Jesus never really died on the Cross, but 
revived after being taken down, and tried in vain to tell His 
disciples that He was still alive. No; they preferred to 
believe that He was a spirit risen from the dead; and ™ at 
Jast He leaves them, saying that He will return; but He 
never comes back, and that is the end of the bistoric story.” 

When we are told that Christ taught no theology, we 
cannot but remember that one of the best authenticated 
sayings (not in the Johannine ~~ tendency-Gospel,” but in 
Matthew) is the mysterious verse in which Jesus tells of the 
mutual knowledge betwixt the Father and the Son, incom- 
municable save ** to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal it.” 


Young Englishmen at Mount 
Athos 


The Station: Athos: Treasures and Men. By Robert 


Byron. (Duckworth. 18s 


Mr. Byron has found a subject entirely worth while and has 
brought to it a deal of hard work and unusual equipment. 
The historic aspect of Mount Athos and its huge community 
of monks, he can see and set out. as well as the human side ; 
its art treasures he can appreciate not only for their beauty 
but for their significance in the development of art: and 
finally he can convey something of the amazing scenery, 
His pen gets help: one of his two companions was a photo- 
grapher, the other a draughtsman, and he himself can draw 
to some purpose: but he has also given us the features of 
the place and its atmosphere by use of language, and that 
is not common. In short, it looks as if Mr. Byron were going 
to be a considerable writer, so it is worth while to criticize 
him. 

A man who had a long speech to make would be a fool 
if he started by talking for five minutes about some other 
subject. The twenty pages of Mr. Byron’s Prelude are 
totally irrelevant, and he had in the subject itself more material 
than he could conveniently handle. Secondly, if the dressing 
in a salad overpowers the taste of the lettuce, the salad is 
Mr. Byron's writing is decorated with too much 
lie quotes (for he 


ill made. 
that is like crude vinegar and mustard. 
is always careful to indicate borrowings, a virtue not universal) 
the brothers Tharaud, who have the talent for making a scene 
or a country or people live in print. One reason is that the 
Tharauds never get between the reader and their subject. 
The best thing in this book is the comparison of Simopetra 
to the Potala at Lhasa and of both these towering masses 
with their vertical lines to contemporary architecture in * the 
new spirit ” (seen for instance in Park Lane). Several pages 
of description are spent on this, and do not weary, because 
of the keen intellectual tension maintained ; but then Mr. 
Byron must worry us with hyperboles about his own exertions 
in climbing to a point from which he took a photograph ; 
and this lets down the effect. 

In making a serious study of Athos and its position in the 
world—a_ piece of, say, seventh-century Ireland surviving 
into the twenticth—-it was no bad idea to mix this up with 
the joyous adventures of three young Englishmen who took 
this arduous holiday. But the adventure need not lapse into 
comic relief. Mr. Byron might gain something from a study of 
Jerome K. Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat—for at least when 
Jerome wanted to say “if one could fly,” he never wrote 
* hypothetically winged.” And there is a great deal to be 
learnt from the restraint observed by such a master of 
the comic as Mr. Jacobs. Towever, Mr. Byron has high 
spirits, which express themselves a deal more pleasantly in 
this book than before : and he shows at least the beginnings 
of a power for revealing things in their true relations which 
nothing in his earlicr book had led one to expect, 


The Magazines 


Tue Bishop of Southwark, writing in the Nineteenth Century, 
* The Problem of the 
Slums.” Ife dreads a1 easy optimism trusting to the million 


writes out of wide knowledge about 
new houses, which have not brought us much nearer_to a 
permanent enlightenment of ~ the land of darkness and the 
shadow cf death.” Resistance to reform, he points out, 
comes from tenant as weil as landiord. On many reasonable 
grounds slum dwellers fear to remove. They do not want to 
be far from their work, they dread greatly to go where they 
are not known, and may be refused credit in time of illness 
and forced idleness. 
too much managed, may not keep pet animals, or hens, 
rabbits, or ** fancy stock ~~ of any sort. 
the Bishop points out, which will ever solve the problem by 


They do not want to go where they are 
There is no method, 
We want more houses, more sium clearance, ** a large 


Mr. HK. B. 
Mowat regrets the present political mood which inspires 


itself. 
policy of reconditioning and better supervision.” 
* America’s Foreign Policy.” It is, he thinks, a passing phase. 
The situation has changed so completely in the last few vears 
that the Monroe Doctrine must become a dead letter. Until 
the War, the United States borrowed steadily and heavily 
With the War the great debtor nation has 
investinent of 


from Europe. 
become the great creditor. The present 
United States capital in the Old World constitutes an involve- 
ment which no amount of assertion of isolation can diminish, 
* The Occupation of the Rhineland ; a Personal Survey,” by 
Major B. T. Reynolds, opens with a reminder that there is 
still present in the Rhine Province of Germany a French 
army of some fifty thousand men supported by British and 
Belgian contingents. The contingents live as more or less 
independent communitics. The French take themselves 
very seriously. The Belgians apply the principle of “ an 
invisible occupation ~ with great success. Life in the British 
Army of the Rhine is very similar to that in an Indian station ; 
golf, polo, cricket and football, fishing and shooting, such 
as they are. Major Reynolds, who has been for five years 
British Liaison Otlicer with the French Army on the Khine, 
seems to think that all the occupying armies might now quite 
safely come away. Professor Leonid Sabaneev 
* The Process of Mechanisation in the Musical Art.” No 
It is inevitable. 


defends 


true musician should try to stem it, he thinks. 
The great thing now to desire is the improvement of the 
mechanisms. In the end they will free the executant from 
drudgery, while allowing him individual feeling, and cducate 
in music a public longing to be informed and delighted. ** The 
Position and Prospects of Agriculture,” Sir Henry Rew 
assures us, are less gloomy than they have been at any time 
since the War. He notes a new initiative, a real desire to 
study and to try new methods on the part of the farmers and 
to accommodate themselves to new conditions of life. ** Educa- 
tion in the Countryside ; a New Vista,” by Mr. L. F. 
brook, gives particulars of a most interesting experiment in 
education undertaken with a view to fcster the love of rural 


Kaster- 


life and work. 

In the National Review Miss Frances Pitt writes as delightfully 
as ever of badgers and squirrels, and birds, and hunting, at 
* Caughley ~ in the spring. Mr. Alexander Macrae retells 
the story of the * Revolt of the American Colonies,” and 
retells it in favour of the British Government. He makes a 
very good case for the British Government and quotes Dean 
Inge in support of his unusual view. ‘In my opinion,” 
no historical event has ever been so 


wrote the Dean, 
grotesquely and perversely distorted.” 

Sir John Marriott, in an article in the Fortnightly entitled 
“Law and Liberty,” expresses his fears that our liberty is in 
danger. ‘ The prevailing and increasing disposition on the 
part of the British Parliament to confer upon the executive 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative functions is wholly mis- 
chieyous and ought to be resisted.” Madame de Lagarenne 
writes very pleasantly of * Alexandre Dumas.” 

*The Adventures of Gilbert Blakhal “” (unsigned) in this 
month’s Blackwood recall the adventures of the Three Muske- 
teers. They are, however, true, and were set down a hundred 
and fifty years before Dumas put pen to paper. Blakhal 
belonged to an Aberdeenshire family and became a priest, 


entering the Scots College at Rome. He called his 
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story, A Brieffe Narration of the Services done to Three Noble 
Ladies. In 1844 the work was edited for the Spalding Club, 
and has “unaccountably been allowed to remain in this 
respectable obscurity.” We are very grateful to its present 
editor for letting it once more see the light. The last of the 
three ladies for whom the good priest risked his life was a 
terrible shrew, and the account of his efforts to smuggle this 
young Catholic out of Scotland into France when the Coven- 
anters were at their most fanatical is both amusing and 
exciting. ‘The Golden Mouse,” by A. G. C., is a story of 
odd coincidences occurring among all the properties of Kastern 
adventure ; an unexpected skeleton with a gold-filled tooth, 
a tiger, stampeding mules, and a mystic mouse which may 
have had something to do with the Are of the Covenant and 
been stolen therefrom by the Queen of Sheba. In the right 
mood it makes good reading. ‘* The Red Sentinel of Mont 
Blane,” by F. S. Smythe, is a charming paper upon alpine 
climbing. 

The first article in the Conlemporary is by Mr. Philip 
Snowden, and deals with ‘* Amalgamations in Finance and 
Industry.” These huge combines are increasing rapidly : 
economically speaking, he thinks the movement a good one, 
but he points out that if left uncontrolled the power of the 
trusts may prove dangerous to workers and consumers, 
** What is a good novel ?”’ Dr. Edward Lyttelton asks. What 
he himself requires of a novelist is that his character study 
shall be true to life, constantly hinting at the mystery in which 
the subject is wrapped, never forgetting that character is a 
thing in motion and capable of growth, deterioration, and 
recovery. “ The Teaching of Christianity in Public Schools,” 
by F. K. R., is a plea for more religious reading and reflection 
upon the part of schoolmasters, whose religious ideas are 
often so superficial and chaotic that they cannot impart them 
to a thinking boy. He suggests a course of reading, to include 
Miss Evelyn Underhill, Dean Inge, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Mr, 
Lowes Dickinson. 

The second number of Life and Letters, edited by Mr. Des- 
mond MacCarthy, certainly contains a shillingsworth of most 
excellent entertainment. Mr. Harry Graham's verses, entitled 
** The Journalist,” are very amusing. A shade of seriousness 
in the last two lines serves to throw up the admirable nonsense. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell makes us laugh really heartily about 
that most curious eccentric of Victorian days who called 
himself Frederick Baron Corvo. Those who are old enough 
to remember the comic gossip which buzzed about his 
head will enjoy hearing it recapitulated. Those to whom it is 
new will find a comic figure for a portrait gallery of cranks. 

In the Empire Review Commissioner Lamb, who will be 
known to our readers, asks, ** What is Wrong with Migration ? ” 
He thinks there is a great deal wrong in the way that emigra- 
tion is managed, but he is sure that “ it is above all things 
necessary that we pour into overseas Dominions a continual 
wave of British blood. A people who continue to make so 
little use of the unexampled heritage which is theirs do not 
deserve—and can scareely justify—its possession.” Miss 
Muriel Kent writes an interesting and informing article on 
* Education in Prisons.” Mr. W. P. Kerr, late H.M. Consul- 
General at Tienstin, describes **‘ The Situation in China ” with 
inside knowledge. 


Fiction 
Dreiser and Others 


The Titan. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Flying Kestrel. Captain Dingle. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

ae oak the Wood. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constable. 
am. OC. 

Judgment Day. By Norman Davey. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Financier began the history of Frank Algernon 

Cowperwood, the hero of Dreiser's “ trilogy of desire.’ In 

The Titan he puts on magnificence, and is revealed as the 

conquistador of Chicago. 

American critics friendly to this amazing and overwhelming 
novelist are inclined to rank The Titan high among his works 
as “the epic of American business.” But in this country 
there is perhaps a milder interest in epics of business of this 
kind ; and the untiring chapters which convey in detail the 


endless ignoble intrigues by which Cowperwood seizes contro] 
first of the gas, then of the transport system of the city, may 
not be perused without some fatigue. The great mass of 
information concerning the buying and selling of votes here 
thrust upon the reader seems less ignited with human impor- 
tance than, say, the account of the lives and manners of bell- 
boys in An American Tragedy. And, though Dreiser has 
a great enthusiasm for his immoralist hero, he does not really 
convince us all that Cowperwood is a Titan. He vaguely 
suggests that he is a modern equivalent of a Cinquecento 
despot: with kindling phrases he wraps him round—the 
figure so far remains somewhat crude and cheap. His power 
seems attained by mere bribery ; of his sense of art we are 
very sceptical ; his career as a voluptuary becomes boring, 
for its episodes are too similar to be psychologically interesting. 
The first part of the long book is much the best. It does feel 
the pulse of growing Chicago, “a singing flame of a city,” 
a centre of dreams and brutality. The social struggle of 
Aileen Butler, now married to Cowperwood, and slowly, 
bitterly disillusioned by his infidelities, is described incisively 
and yet sympathetically. This is an immense book, in which 
the author is sometimes incredibly naif, and sometimes 
detestably knowing, in which he sometimes writes like a 
shopkeeper, and occasionally like a poet. He has not yet 
brought his Cowperwood to that state of ultimate suffering 
of which he is a supreme interpreter. But, with all its faults, 
this novel is fiercely alive, and has the throb of a great dynamo. 

To turn to a more elemental immoralist than Cowperwood, 
the captain of ‘ The Flying Kestrel, an old sailing ship still 
beautiful in speed, loves his vessel with a passion that clothes 
his violence with nobility, even though, to maintain her honour, 
he will be completely unscrupulous with humanity. Val 
Orson takes a load of lumber round the Horn through the 
hatred of his crimped crew, the perils of attempted murder, 
mutiny, failure of provisions, scurvy, snow and ice, and dry- 
rot; and, failing to repeat his last marvellous record, makes a 
new one, since four of his men at last desire to stay with him. 
Captain Dingle has written a fierce exciting story, that shirks 
no cruelty of the desperate effort. It is relieved by the kind 
simplicity of Nancy, which achieves the victory it deserves. 

A quiet falls, and one listens to the ethereal singing of 
Cilia in Naomi Royde-Smith’s Children in the Wood. The 
greater part of this appealing story is concerned with the early 
years of the Vyning family in White Windows, a place most 
appropriate to infancy ; and is entirely delightful. Rarely 
are book children at once so attractive and so true. These 
are as if observed from their own plane, and all are captiva- 
tingly funny and lovely, the radiant, constructive Josepha, 
the sympathetic Brum, the soft stumbling Bunch, and espe- 
cially the elusive Cilia, who always escapes notice because 
she came at an awkward time. She is elfin and exquisite, 
in close communication with bird and flower, and also with an 
invisible wood-girl whom she calls Primrose Duffrin. It 
seems no wonder that the sight of Cilia singing to the birds 
from the tower window in a blue spring morning should 
suddenly awake in the heart of the boy Jeff the troubled 
sense of beauty. But the insertion of a sudden and rather 
prosaic account of Cilia’s mother and her half-hostility to this 
mysterious child, seems out of key ; and the concluding part 
of the book in some way gives the reader a jarring sense of 
being let down, partly because it is too hurried, partly because 
this divining author does sometimes shirk her own enigmas. 
The death of Garnet, the village boy who has seen Primrose 
Duffrin, is a moving incident. Cilia’s own death in childbirth, 
after she has escaped on a winter morning to meet the friend 
that seems part of herself, hardly brings illumination. The 
book is tantalizing, but it has an intimate, glancing charm. 
Most people will be glad to meet children so imaginative and 
so convincingly innocent. 

Mr. Norman Davey has a cleverish style, some talent, and 
very bad taste. His account of the residents of the village 
of Quaire is satirically amusing in a broad way. But if, at 
ten o'clock, “Judgment Day” did come, and the divine 
attention were directed to Quaire, one feels that these unclean 
little sinners would simply vanish in a great sigh of weariness. 
Instead of which we hear the Voice of God arguing, detecting, 
deriding at length, and making statements which show an 
ignorance of humanity equal to that of Mr. Norman Davey, 

RacnwEL ANNAND TayLor, 
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HOLIDAY JOURNALISM. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 





VERY year sees a decided increase in the number 
of those who, whilst on holiday, gather the material 
for effective stories or articles which subsequently 
form acceptable contributions to one or other of the 
scores Of journals which publish stories and articles of 
this kind. 

Impetus has been given to this form of free-lance 
journalism by the institution of the “ Northcliffe ” Holt- 
day Prize, the winner of which receives £50 in addition 
to whatever is paid by the editor of the journal in which 
the winning article or story is printed. 

“Holiday journalism” is, perhaps, one of the 
pleasantest forms of free-lance work; for not only does 
it, in most cases, enable you to make a holiday a source 
of actual profit instead of an expense, but it also increases 
in every way the pleasure of the holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was 
brought under my notice. It was that of a reader who 
took a holiday—accompanied by his wife—on the Con- 
tinent. His expenses for a very pleasant fortnight 
amounted to something like fifty pounds, but the mate- 
rial which he gathered for * holiday” articles enabled 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the 
trip. Which is not a bad showing! 

I feel rather proud to know that it was due to a pre- 
vious article of mine that this holiday maker was able 
to make such a twofold success of his vacation. Readers 
will remember that after showing what opportunities 
every holiday—whether spent in Britain or abroad— 
afforded in the shape of material for chatty and interest- 
ing articles, I recommended those who wished to capi- 
talize their holiday experiences to take a short course of 
instruction in the technique of article writing under Sir 
Max Pemberton. 

This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “ material”; the 
best ideas are unsaleable unless they are presented in 
acceptable form. One can find the raw material every- 
where, even if one goes no farther than, say, Margate 
for the summer holiday. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s 
fellow-travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of 
the weather, the incidents of the road, the comic diffi- 
culties of language, the change of scenery, of environ- 
ment, even of food—everything supplies you with a 
wealth of raw material for the kind of article that is 
most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason that it 
never fails to int_rest the reader. 

But—again I say—one must dress one’s raw material, 
one must convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable 
journalistic omelette. That is how one makes a holiday 
a source of profit instead of an expense. 

A Short Course. 

For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the 
full Journalism course given by the London School of 
Journalism. The short “ free-lance” course will be 
amply sufficient, and, moreover, even if you take it up 
now, it will enable you to benefit by its teaching, in a 
monetary sense, from your present holiday. Even the first 
lesson teaches one so much that I have known many 
students who have “ made money ” as a result of this first 
lesson alone! 

Moreover, the course itself affords a very fascinating 
study for holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely-tech- 
nical course by any means. Speaking personally—and in 
this I am confirmed by many students of the short course 
~I would as soon read Sir Max Pemberton’s delightful, 
chatty lessons in free-lance journalism as anything else 
on holiday, for his is the sprightly pen which would make 
any subject—from the differential calculus downward 
(or upward)—bright and attractive. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course 
which I am advocating do not cease with the holiday. 
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NOTE.—The Directors of the London School of 
} 


Journalism will be pleased to receive inquiries from any 
readers of Tue Spectator who may be interested in the 
subject of Itdward Anton's remarks, and Sir Max 
Pemberton will be glad to give his personal advice if 
desired, 

Some few extracts from letters received from students 
are appended, in order to exhibit the frequency with 
vhich students of the L.S.J. are successful in producing 
saleable articles even whilst engaged upon the earlier 
lessons of the Course. ‘ Guarantees ”’ iously, out 
of the question, since much depends upon the student 
himself, but when the instruction is backed up by earnest 
work, the Directors are unsparing in their efforts to assist 
the student to dispose of his work to the best advantage. 

“You will be pleased to know tl 
has been in the possession of —— for quite a long time, all 
those I have done for ihe Course have been published. 1 am 
very pleased indeed.” 
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‘I should like to add that scizing upon two of the very va 
able and pungent items in my tutor’s criticism of Exercise 1, 
immediately turned up an old ‘ rcjected,’ maltreated it as advised 
and offered it to 7it-HRits. To my astonishment, the revised 
version was this time accepted—my first succ 








“T had hoped to touch 100 items in print by the time I wrote 
—but it stands at 98 now, though there n be several others 
printed by now, not yet paid for.” 

“T have been doing a good deal of journalism for The Man« 
chester Guardian, and their requests to me ha been increasing, 


I should like to say how extremely helpful I have found your 
criticisms.” 

me. have been asked to do ‘Summer Correspondence’ for the 
Paris Daily Mail, and am sending yeu the first letter. Jt ig 
surely thanks to the London School of Journalis1 t m} @ 


is fit to print,” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the lete LORD NORTHCLIFFE 





ane personally conducted by SIR MAX PEMBERTON. 
THE “NORTHCLIFFE” COMMEMORATION PRIZE £5 
will be awarded for the best article not excceding 1,000 words 
upon a Holiday theme submitted by a first year student 





Open for competition solely among students whose enrol« 
ment is made between October Ist, 1927, and Sept. 30th, 1928. 
Closing date for the submission of M.S., December Sist, 1928, 

In addition to the above, students enrolling now will ba 
eligible for the annual Daily $. Col ion, 
which takes place in the early part of next year. This prize is 
also confined to new students of the School. 

Sir Max Pemberton will advise would-be students as to the 
particular course of study in which they should engage. He 
will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be based, 

A Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on 
application to :— 

The Prospectus Dept., 
The London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


Telephone: 4574 Museunt 


Mirror £50 prize npetition 
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Humane Slaughter 


of Animals. 


To determine the relative merits, from a 
humanitarian point of view, of different methods 
of slaughtering sheep, a test demonstration 
arranged between the Chief Veterinary Inspector 
of the Edinburgh Corporation and the Honorary 
Humane Slaughtering Adviser of the R.S.P.C.A. 
was held at Gorgie (Edinburgh) on 14th June, 
1928. The report of this test, signed by Dr. 
Henry Dryerre, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.(Lond.), 
Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, Lecturer in 
Experimental Physiology, University, Edinburgh, 
and Dr. Jas. D. S. Cameron, M.B., Ch.B., 
M.R.C.P.E., Honorary Physician, Royal Dis- 
pensary, Edinburgh, Assistant in Department 
of Physiology, University, Edinburgh, will be 
sent free on application to the Chief Secretary, 


R.S.P.C.A,, 


105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 











Church 
Pastoral=Eid 
Society 


Founded 1836. 





ORDINATION FUND 
£3,000 


is needed immediately 
to help 


21 candidates 
in their training for the Evangelical Ministry. 


Subscriptions and Donations for :— 


1. The General Fund and 
2. The Ordination Fund 


will be gratefully received by The Secretaries, 


CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY, 


FALCON COURT, 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


























British Investors’ Association Limited 
PINNER’S HALL, AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C.2 





“MARKET NOTES ” 


A weekly Financial Letter sent post free to Subscribers for 5s. per annum. 
The subscription list of several thousand investors includes Bankers, Brokers, 
Solicitors, Trustees and others to whom a regular supply of dependable 
current information is absolutely essential. 


A Record for each of the past six years has been sent to Subscribers showing 
them the exact result in terms of dividends, capital appreciation, &c., of 


every single recommendation. 


A copy of the Record for 1927 and of the curreni issue of the 
obtained free on application to Department “ 9,” 


“THE FIFTY INVESTMENTS 1928 ”’ 


“ Notes” may be 


A selection of Fifty Investments chosen as the best in their respective classes, 
summed up and arranged in order of yield, together with full details of 
capital, reserves, dividends paid, market prices and other indispensable 








points. 


Three quarterly revisions of particulars and prices are issued, maintaining 
throughout the year the practical value of this reliable guide to the investor. 


A copy may be obtained for 1s. posi free from Department “ 10,” 





The Basis of Sound enestienstit is Reliable Information. 
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Humour and History 


When West was West. By Owen Wister. (Macmillan. 7s. 6.1.) 
Tuesr new tales of Mr. Owen Wister show us an America 
now far in the past, the America of the ‘eighty’s. He writes 
ff the Red Indians; their last raids upon the mail-coaches. 
their last hold upon their traditional dignity. Some of the 
small frontier towns were still fortresses. The old aristocracy 
of the South still survived ; codes of conduct were rough and 
ready : there were lynchings, loneliness, and eccentricity. 
He tells his stories with his customary skill and tranquillity. 
No one knows better than Mr. Wister how to keep interest 
alive. or how to introduce incidents at the most telling moment. 
Hlis style, too, is clear and smooth-flowing ; and he never 
leaves us long without the delight of his quiet and taking 
humour. 

We meet, for example, the great virago, Professor Salamanca, 
the terror of Flanagan County, Texas. She keeps the country- 
side in subjection by the stuffed crocodile, the gilt lobsters, 
and the astrological charts of her consulting room. She is 
quite without scruple. If she takes a dislike to her neighbours 
they receive warnings and find it profitable to move elsewhere. 
Even Doe Leonard, the new Yankee doctor from Harvard, 
He has no such paraphernalia to 
When a man 


can make no headway. 
excite awe, and the Professor brooks no_ rivals. 
or two has been shot or strung up ona tree, and when Doc 
Leonard himself has being blown up by 
dynamite, it is no blemish on his courage that he quits and 


barely escaped 


leaves her the monopoly of the sick. 

Her only match is the old Confederate Colonel, Steptoe 
McDee. The crocodile and the evil eye hold no terrors for him. 
He is quick-witted and determined ; and he keeps the respect 
of the whole community. When the 
meddle in politics and puts up a candidate of her own the 


Professor decides to 


real struggle begins. She chooses a “strong” candidate, 
with the true demagogue’s baby-patting geniality and long 
heroic stories of his experiences in ‘the War for Southern 
Independence.” The Colonel and his friends find a 


to expose him, and the Professor settles the rest of the 


way 


business herself. 

We learn of the startling modesty of those villages where 
bulls, boars, and cocks must never be mentioned in a lady's 
referred to as male cows, male 


presence ; they must be 


pigs, and male hens. In these far regions every one must 
find some hobby to run, or he will be swallowed up by boredom 
and isolation. There is, for example, the parson who spends 
his time with the poor, disheartened Indians, persuading 
them that they are the lost ten tribes and making violent 
attempts to retrieve their ancestral memories. 

Mr. Wister is at his best in pure social comedy. In one 
story the hard-fighting, wary, and self-controlled Captain 
James Monk and his gentle, sweet, and harmless wife have a 
life-long battle on the subject of pipes, cigars, and cigarettes. 
Ifow keenly all the ladies of the district follow the campaign ! 
IE:very gesture is enlarged to a crisis; allusions and nuances, 
which leave the male mind blank and uninstructed, convey 
a world of significance to womankind over the tea-tables. 
The final settlement of the struggle must be left to Mr. Wister 
to describe: but the delicacy and subtlety of his humour 
have never shown themselves more fully than in this story. 
In one or two tales Mr. Wister allows himself a touch of the 
supernatural, and these are the least happy. the most con- 
ventional. But in all of them he keeps his technical mastery 
in its own way, the air of old days, strange memories, and the 


conflict of standards and outlooks. 
ee 


HIS ELIZABETH. By Elswyth Thane. (Murray. 6s.) 
—Tommy Chandler is a young poet. He is the son of a 
Bishop, but is descended on his mother’s side from the French 
troubadours. Visiting Paris, he falls in love with a girl 
whom he mistakes for Klizabeth, the playmate of his childhood 
in Dorking, and the girl, losing her heart to him at first sight, 
allows him to be deceived. But she tells him the truth at 
last, and Tommy, having been infatuated with a dream, 
parts from her in anger. He marries her in the end, of 
course ; but it is a twisting path, full of surprises, that leads 
him to happiness. The story is an idyllic comedy, written 
with delicate charm and humour. It has many ingenious 
situations and some lovable, if slightly sentimentalized, 
characters, 


Some Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 20.) 


In a brief preface Mr. Compton Mackenzie sums up the 
spirit of Mr. Basil Maine’s Behold These Daniels (H. and W. 
All fhe 


agreeable fe llow 8 


Brown) as one of disinterested sagacity. We agree. 
musical critics here reviewed 
There is Mr. Calvocoressi, as an analyst at 
profession, but always avoiding the stroke of ultimate decision ; 
Mr. Ernest Newman, almost a Delphic Oracle, sanctified by 


seem Very 


the top of his 


that unswerving quest for perfection and constant disappoint- 
ment at its inaccessibility. Mr. Edward Dent follows, the 
international diplomat among critics, our sponsor in foreign 
fields. Then Mr. Toye, with the genial enthusiasm of a boy, 
zealous for all musics, simple in likes and dislikes. Mr. Edwin 
Evans, champion of the Progressives, points an immediate 
contrast of intellect rather than emotion. ‘then come Mr. 
Capell, the miniaturist of the Daily Mail columns: Mr. 
Robin Legge, whose office is the hub of the musical world, and 
Our readers already know Mr. Maine’s work: we can 
recommend this book with the greatest pleasure. 
* 7 * * 


so on. 


This is the day of handy little books, which may be carried 
about anywhere. We congratulate Messrs. 
Pocket Library (3s. 6d. a volume), a new venture in this direc- 
tion. 
anything we have vet had for such a price. The first four 
volumes, Tidemarks, by Mr. Tomlinson, Riceyman Steps, by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, Jeremy, by Mr. Hugh Walpole, and the 
Memoirs of Vidoeqg, seem to us as mixed a company as one 


Cassell on thei* 


The binding, printing and paper used are all as good as 


could conceive. It would surely be to the convenience of 
intending purchasers if some plan, however vague. were to be 
sketched out in the making of these little libraries. It is good 
to see that Messrs. Duckworth’s New Readers Library contains 
in its last list of publications that exquisite book, W. HL. 
Hudson's Hampshire Days. 

* * * * 

Mr. Edwin Wooton adopts 
superior knowledge in How to Keep Young (Heinemann’s 
Medical Books, 38s. 6d.). He that a 
practitioner in Birmingham claims to have brought the dead 
to life by the use of adrenalin; he seeks also to find a 


ageravating overtones of 


tells us medical 


connexion between the astronomical and what he calls the 
biological vear of two hundred and eighty days. Is there 
a possible dividend of the day that has any relation to any 
vital activity ? Hle says there is: the 
is about °8 of a second. 


pulse rate, which 
This agrees roughly with the ratio 
of the calendar year to that period of 280 days, which is 
when an infant’s salivary glands begin to form a ferment 
which changes starch into sugar. It is all rather complicated, 
but not without interest. Indeed, there is plenty of interest 
but very little depth in the book, which we fear will not 
help anyone towards youth, or, indeed, towards physical 
fitness, though it may amuse or even interest many, 
* % * * 

A useful selection of leaflets on first aid, the danger to 
public health of flies, how to avoid rheumatism and whooping 
cough, also some hints on dietetics, have been published by 
the Wesleyan and General Assurance Socicty and may be 
obtained from its office in Birmingham. It was Cervantes who 
said that ** Diet cures more than the lancet.” His wisdom 
is still valid : the society we refer to is following an excellent 
American custom of giving its policy-holders advice which 
is of profit to all concerned. 

* * * * 

One of the world’s best travel-books is Travels in Tarlary, 
Thibet and China, 1844 46, by Huc and Gabet. It is brought 
out again in scholarly fashion at a price moderate for the bulk. 
(Translated by William Hazlitt. Edited with an Introduction 
by Professor Paul Pelliot. 2 vols. Routledge. 25s.) Pro- 
fessor Pelliot in his introduction gives guidance as to how far 
the Abbé Hue who wrote the book is to be trusted in detail. 
The conclusion is that he * invented ~ nothing, but * trans- 
posed his material in order to please. The souvenirs are an 
artistic creation.” Nothing could be truer. The artist, who 
was the less important of the two travellers, got—and on the 
whole deserved—the greater reputation. It is not surprising 
that when these two missionaries returned to ordinary duty 
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as priests they neither gave nor found complete satisfaction. 
They had lived through an unmartial but not the less epic 
Odyssey, and in Huc’s pages we get the colour of life much 
more than the odour of sanctity. May Providence be lenient 
to his delinquencies and reward him for the benefaction 
bestowed on mankind, sharing this guerdon with William 
Hazlitt, who accomplished from Huc’s text probably the best 
translation in any language. 
* * * * 

That veteran engineer, Colonel R. E. Crompton, has done 
many things in the course of a well-spent life, and not the 
least remarkable of them is the terse and compact volume in 
which he gives his Reminiscences (Constable. 14s.). Here 
he relates how, as a boy, he met Samuel Rogers and had 
Lewis Carroll as a schoolfellow ; how he won a naval medal 
in the Crimean War before going to Harrow and joining the 
Rifle Brigade; how he started mechanical traction in India 
in 1870, and drove a road locomotive from Ipswich to 
Edinburgh and back in 1871; how, after leaving India, he 
came home to be a pioneer of electric lighting in India; and 
how he helped to design the first tanks. Colonel Crompton 
has an alert mind, open to new ideas, and his book is most 
stimulating. But it shows also the difficulties that face and 
often overcome the pioneer. For had Colonel Crompton’s 
steam road vehicles, which worked successfully in India in the 
early seventies, been encouraged by the Indian Government 
instead of being abandoned after Lord Mayo’s death, India 
would have long ago been setting an example to England, 
instead of having to wait till now for the beginnings of 
mechanical transport. Many inventions have been killed in 
that way right through the ages by dull persons in authority. 

* * * * 

Mr. Arundell’s Purcell (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) 
is important not merely by reason of its subject but also by 
reason of the author's qualifications. The success of his 
treatment is due to the fact that he has admitted the difli- 
culties of his task and refused to walk the easy way of legend 
and probability. Such facts as are known he sets forth 
clearly, at the same time acknowledging their source. The 
series in which the manual occurs (designed for students and 
serious readers) has imposed certain conditions upon the form of 
the study. Brevity for one thing was required. Yet little 
of direct importance has been omitted, and certainly the book 
contains little that is irrelevant. The criticism of Purcell’s 
music is a mingling of zeal and clear judgment. When the 
zeal is in the ascendant Mr. Arundell seems embarrassed by 
the number of superlative adjectives, and at other times thc 
word ‘ technique” recurs rather tiresomely. Yet it cannot 
be denied that the author observes his subject’s music as a 
living phenomenon ; and he is by no means prone to praisc 
every casual piece of music merely because it bears the name of 
Uenry Purcell. 

* * * * 

A new edition of Mrs. Beeton’s Hints to Housewives (Ward, 
Lock, 3s. 6d.) is wonderful value for the money. As the 
publishers say in their preface, good servants are hard to get 
and keep and the mistress of to-day must be capable of 
doing many things by herself. Mrs. Beeton will help her 
to-day as she helped the last generation. 


Result of the “How to Give 


Away £50,000” Competition 


Mr. R. V. H. Burne meant well when he proposed the 
competition for the best suggestion as to how one should 
act if one had £50,000 to give away. But the many hundreds 
of postcards sent in response have proved disappointing. 
The imaginary millionaire donor would get no help from the 
majority, inasmuch as they were mere lists of the charities in 
which the respective writers were interested. What he would 
want is some one definite idea, for £50,000, if split up into 
smaller sums, would obviously achieve little or nothing. Of 
those competitors who contented themselves with advocating 
the claims of some one cause or project, only a few made novel 
or practical proposals. It is clearly useless, for example, 
to suggest housing schemes, in which the expenditure of 
£50,000 would not go far. Eut the plan of buying fine 


view-points in the Lake District for the National Trust, the 
proposal to endow Medical Research or a National Orchestra, 
to found a Braille Printing Press, to give a start to fifty 
ex-officers in the Colonies, are all possible and desirable 
suggestions. 

The Editor has decided to divide the prize of £5 equally 
between five competitors for the following suggestions. 


From Sm Jonn Murray, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W. 

I think that anyone having £50,000 to give away should, as a 
general rule, choose some good “ going concern” and not attempt 
to found a new one, which in course of time would be likely to fal! 
into the begging list. There is an unlimited choice of institutions 
where the money is sure to be turned to the best account. Hospitals, 
Orphanages, Industrial Schools for Boys and Girls, Pensions for 
Clergy, and Soldiers and Sailors. I know of at least one exception 
to the general rule. Some twenty years ago a small Cottage 
Hospital was founded at Wargrave for Convalescent Mothers 
with their infants from London, which has proved such a success 
that it has been imitated at several other places. It has seven 
beds: land and building cost £4,000 to £5,000, upkeep £600 to 
£700 per annum. Such a Home, or a rather larger one, could be 
built and endowed for £50,000. It must not be too large or tha 
homelike life is lost, an important element. 


From Mrs. V. H. Garry, Whiteholme, nr. Preston. 

I would form a trust, invest it in Trustee Securities, at 5 per cent. 
£2,500 per year, this I would portion into sums say £200 to £300 to 
hospital nurses per year above a certain age, who had nursed for 
the longest number of years, to enable them to live without working 
or going into a Home. The trustees would look into their means 
and long service. Many nurses go on working because they cannot 
afford to give it up. I know one who kept at it for over forty 
years. It might enable many to have a cottage or flat, and to 
have a happy feeling of well-earned leisure and independence. 


From Mr. F. Frencu, 16 Forest Road, Birkenhead. 

The obvious reply in one word is Hospitals. But hospitals nee 
a steady stream of subscriptions, and they will be properly supported 
only when everyone realizes that it is his duty to subscribe. My 
answer is The Duke of York’s Fund for Children’s Playgrounds. 
Open spaces near slum areas where women can sit and children can 
play are the crying need of the day. And they are wanted NOW. 
They would do something to solve the terrible slum problem, and 
what they would mean to poor people in health and enjoyment is 
incalculable. 


From Mr. H. W. Gururrm-Smira, Caldra, Duns, Berwickshire. 

The most pressing question at the moment is Housing. I would 
spend my £50,000 on improving or rebuilding cottages or houses in 
the district in which I am interested. The money would be given 
to a district committee or authority for administration, with certain 
conditions and recommendations of what is required. There would 
be no question of pauperization in such a gift. 


From Mr. W. M. Tweepte, Sackville, N.B., Canada. 

£50,000 invested means about £2,000 a year. Divide this into 
five portions and give £400 a year (for five years) to train and 
educate the best Board School student chosen from some large city 
or perhaps better, from several large cities—who has shown very 
marked ability in science, literature, or art : a thwarting of untoward 
circumstance, a Nobel prize for possibility rather than for achieves 
ment. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Questions on London in Literature 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Phoebe Fenwick 
Gaye, Devon Cottage, Shawfield Street, S.W.3, for the 
following :— 
Who said :— 
1. London is a roost for every bird ? 
2. That monstrous tuberosity of civilized life, the capital of 
England ? 
3. The centre of a thousand trades ? 
4. London! the needy villain’s general home, The commop 
sewer of Paris and of Rome ? 
5. London’s the dining-room of Christendom ? 
6. Lo—where huge London, huger day by day, O’er six fair 
counties spreads its hideous sway ? 
7. To mery London, my most kyndly nurse, That to me gave 
this life’s first native source ? 
8. In London, that great sea, whose ebb and flow At once is deaf 
and loud ? 
9. The noble spirit of the metropolis is the life-blood of the 
State, collected at the heart ? 
10. London is the only place in which the child grows completely 
up into the man ? 
11. Thou art in London, in that pleasant place, Where every kind 
of mischief’s daily brewing ? 
12. We looked o’er London, where men wither and choke, Roofed 
in, poor souls, renouncing stars and skies ? 
13. It is worth living in London, surely, to enjoy the country 
when: you get to it ? 


Answers will be found on page 36. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


~ AMALGAMATED PRESS, LIMITED. 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY. 








LARGER REVENUE FROM ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd., was held July 12th at the Cannon-st. Hotel, London. 

Sir William E. Berry, Bt. (the chairman of the company), pre- 
sided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. R. Sumpter, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, Sir Gilbert Garn-cy read the report of the 
auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.). 

The Chairman, after alluding to the retirement 
Sutton and Mr. A. E. Linforth, and also to the serious loss to the 
company by the death of Mr. Leslie Clark, said :— 

From the balance-sheet and report, you will 
cover a period of 20 months. due to 


of Sir George 


see that these 

That is the fact that 
we took over the affairs of the old company as from July 1, 1926, 
but did not actually start trading ourselves as a company until 
some months after. The profits, therefore, include that intermediate 
period. Next year, of course, the accounts will be for 12 months 
from March 1] last. 

The total profit shown in the balance-sheet of £1,227,895 is that 
earned by the Amalgemated Press in the 20 months, plus such 
dividends as we have caused our subsidiary companies to declare 
during the same period. The figure of profit before you does not 
permit of an actual comparison with that stated in the prospectus, 
because the whole of the profits of thesubsidiary companies are 
not included in the dividends they have declared. I can, however. 
make this definite statement to you, that the profits of the 20 
months’ trading and of the 12 months which would in a normal way 
constitute our ordinary year, are in excess of the average figure 
stated in the prospectus on which the company was formed, and, 
further, that the profits remaining after paying the prior charges 
are equal to over 33 per cent. on the Ordinary capital. (Cheers. ) 
So far as the balance-sheet itself is concerned, there is little which 
ealls for explanation. The items on the liabilities side call for no 
comment, except to say that the pe nsions fund is that accumulated 
by the old company and carried forward therefrom. On the other 
side, the second item, that of investments in and amounts owing 
by subsidiary companies, includes our investment in the Imperial 
Peper Mills, Ltd. You will be interested to know that since the 








| Government has been the 


COMPANY MEETING. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA. 


OPERATIONS SHOW STEADY PROGRESS. 
Tue thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Imperial Banke 
of Persia was held on July 2nd, in London, Sir Hugh 8. Barnes, 
K.C.S.1... K.C.V.O. (the chairman) presiding. a 
The Chairman said: before 





Centlemen, i deal with the accounts 





I propose to mention a few of the more important events that 
have taken place in Persia during the past year. One rather 
unexpected occurrence has been the resign or rather the 
departure, at the end of their term of service, of the American 
financial adviser, Dr. Millspaugh, and the bulk of his staff. At one 


time. it was supposed that Dn Millspaugh’s contract, which termin- 
ated last December, would be renewed. The Persian Government 
have now appointed Dr. Lindenblatt, a German banker, in Dr. 
Millspaugh’s place, and this gentleman arrived in Teheran recently. 
IMPORTANT RatLway Prosect. 

interesting move on the part of the Persian 
decision to commence the construction 
of what is intended ultimately to be a trans-Persian railway from 
the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. At first the Persian Govern- 
ment proposed to construct the line and tenders for 
material were invited, many of which passed through our London 
office. But the wiser course has now been adopted of constructing 
the line by contract. 

NEW TREATY WITH PERSIA. 

I mentioned last year that in order to get rid of the capitulationg 
conferring on foreigners resident in Persia the privilege of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction the Persian Government had denounced 
all its commercial treaties with the various European powers and 


Another very 


themselves, 


| the United States. These treaties came to an end on May 10th 
last. With effect from that date the British Government have 
concluded a fresh treaty with Persia dealing with commercial 
matters only. The treaty recognizes Persia’s full autonomy in 


prospectus was issued we have acquired the small balance of ordinary | 


shares outstanding in the Imperial Paper Mills, and we now own the 
whole of the Ordinary capital in that company, as well as a sub- 
stantial amount of the Preference capital. 

The next item, that of trade investments, includes shares we took 
over from the old company and certain other investments for 
which the old company had contracted. Nearly all these invest- 
ments are of a marketable description. The remaining items are 
self-explanatory. 

Fixnancrat Portcy. 

The profit and loss account shows you how we have dealt with 
the amount available. The first item on the left-hand side, that of 
£294,014 for interest on purchase consideration, was paid to the 
old shareholders in accordance with the agreement for purchase 
in place of a dividend, and is, of course, a non-recurring item. The 
other debits are in respect of Debenture interest and the dividend 
on the Preference and then there remains the sum of 
£461,437. This is a nice sound sum, and made a fairly large dividend 
on the Ordinary shares quite a reasonable consideration. 
directors, who would themselves have received the larger portion of 
the dividend, resisted the temptation because of the item of £347,059 
standing in the balance-sheet in respect of preliminary and forma- 
tion expenses. Over a third of that amount, by the way, went to 
the Government in the form of stamp duties, and the balance is 
not unduly high when you realize that the capital raised amounted 
to over nine millions sterling. After lengthy consideration we 
decided that we should be pursuing the wisest course, and also 
following in the conservative financial traditions of the business, 
in recommending to you to-day that there should be placed to 
general reserve a sum equal to these formation expenses, and that 
the balance remaining of £114,377 should be carried forward. 

If these recommendations are accepted we start our current 
year’s trading with a reserve on the one side equal to the item of 
formation expenses on the other, and we have an additional reserve, 
as it were, in a fairly substantial sum carried forward, which sum 
has, of course, already paid tax. In following that plan we com- 
mence our career as a public company with a sound balance-sheet, 
which must have its due effect on the reputation of the company, 
and on the investment value of its shares. We have already prac- 
tically completed four months’ trading of the current year, and our 
progress has justified your directors in recommending the declara- 
tion of an interim dividend of 7 per cent. (actual), less tax, payable 
in two days’ time. Personally I feel the utmost confidence that we 
have recommended the right course, and I hope that you will give 
the resolution presently to be submitted to you your unanimous 
support. i 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Sir J. Gomer Berry, Bt. (deputy-chairman), seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Sir Edward Iliffe, C.B.E., M.P.. seconded by 
Mr. Tod Anderson, Mr. S. C. C. Huggill was re-elected a director. 

The auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.) were reappointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors, and staff, which was proposed by Mr. Myers, 
and carried with acclamation, . s 


shares, 


Your | 


regard to Customs duties, and provides that British goods entering 
Persia shall enjoy the benefit of the minimum rates of the Persian 
tariff in foree and shall not be subject to any import taxes higher 
than those imposed on similar goods imported from other foreign 
countries. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A GOVERNMENT BANK. 

Another matter which deserves mention is the decision to establish 
a Persian National Bank. In May, 1927. the Persian Maglis 
passed a law providing for the establishment of a Government 
Bank, to be calied the National Bank of Persia, with a capital 
not exceeding 20 million tumans, which, at the present rate of 
exchange, is about £4,500,000. The capital as required was to 
be provided by the Government at first out of any funds available 
and ultimately out of the proceeds of the l 


sale of the Crown jewels 
and Crown lands, and the Bank was authorized to accept deposits 
and to lend money for the purpose of assisting trade, industry, and 
| agriculture. By the Bank's statutes subsequently drawn up the 
issued capital was limited for the time being to two million tumans 
(£450,000), divided into 20,000 shares of 100 tumans each, on 
which 40 tumans were to be paid up. All the shares were to be 
held by the Government. 

; Ligvip 

As regards the accounts you will notice that our operations 
during the year show steady progress, which is a matter for con- 
gratulation seeing that trade has not been as active as we hoped. 
We possess no less than £3,753.885 in cash and money at call, 
and we also hold securities realizable to the amount of 
| £3,003,719, so that we are in a position to deal with any demands 
that may be made on us if trade revives. These two items show 
a marked increase on last year's figures, owing chiefly to the 
increased deposits lodged with us temporarily by the Persian 
Government, mainly out of the proceeds of the surtax on tea and 
sugar. These deposits will no doubt be gradually withdrawn 
when expenditure on the railway begins in earnest, and the circula- 
tion of the money should tend to improve trade. 

The profit and loss account shows that our disposable balance 
is £169,646, almost the same as last year. and we have dealt with 
it in the same way, with the difference that. in place of a dividend 
of 6s. and a bonus of Is. per share, we propose to pay a final dividend 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PRELIMINARY _ NOTICE. 


NATIONAL SUN RAY 
& HEALTH CENTRES LTD. 


(Incerported under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 








SHARE CAPITAL - £150,000 
The Subscription List will open on Monday, 9th July, 1928. 
For an Issue at Par of 


120,000 10% Cumulative Participating 
Preference Shares of 10s. each 


120,000 Deferred Shares of 1s. each 


Applicants for Preference Shares will be entitled to apply for 
and receive an allotment of One Deferred Share for every 
Preference Share allotted. Applications for Deferred Shares 
alone will not be considered. Country Applications by first 
post Tuesday, 10th July, will receive consideration. 





DIRECTORS: 


SIR ROBERT LYNN, Kt., M.P., Commercial Buildings, Bridge 
St., Belfast, Managing Director, Northern Whig & Belfast 
Post (Chairman). 


ERNEST BECK, 20 Bridge Street, Manchester, Director, 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust, Limited. 


ENGINEER REAR-ACMIRAL PERCY STOCKER, Alvara, 
Alverstoke, Hants. 


ARTHUR LEWIS, 31 Dove: Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
(Managing Director), Director, Sun Ray Treatment Centre 
(Glasgow), Limited. 


LIEUT.-COLGNEL J. ALLAN RIGGALL, F.S.1., Watling House, 
Bowden, Cheshire, Director, Sun Ray Treatment Centres, 
Limited (Manchester and Liverpool). 


The Prospectus will show that :— 


1, The Company acquires the SUN RAY & HEALTH CENTRES 
already established in Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Liverpool and Belfast. 


2. The Comusny will also take over the West London Centre at 
Ealing which has just been completed and will be opened 
immediately. This establishment will be capable of treating 
three times as many putients as the largest of the above- 
menticned Centres. 


3. The average profit of the existing centres taken over will be 
more than sufficient, after allowing for Directors’ fees and 
remunerations, to cover the fixed Preference Dividend without 
taking into consideration the estimated protits of the West 
London Centre and other centres now in the course of being 
established, 


4. It is the intention of the Directors to establish twenty centres 
which on a conservative estimate should show an annual profit 
of £50,000. 


The premises are fully equipped for the reception and treat- 
ment of patients, Each centre is conducted on up-to-date, 
hygienic lines, under the permanent supervision of a resident 
qualified medical officer, matron, and qualified male and 
female nurses. 


on 


6. Continuity of management is secured by the agreement of 
Mr. Arthur Lewis to act as Managing Director, and the 
various Managers, Medical Officers, 2nd Members of the Staff 
employed by the vendars will also be retained. 





Copies of the Prospectus will be available on and after Friday, 
the 6th July, 1928, 
From the BANKERS: 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 114 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.. Head Office and Branches. 


CHARLES STANLEY & SONS, 29 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3, and 
Stock Exchange. 


GEORGE E. GREEN, Prudential Buildings, Queen Street, 
Nottingham, 
SOLICITORS: 
For the Company: COHN, SELIGMAN & BAX, 52 New Bread 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES: 


B, E. JARMAN, 845-352 Salisbury House, London Wall, London, 
E.C. 2, 











BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as ezrly as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being ccn- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 














OVER 1,950 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.I. 
The British Linen Bank, 


The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, 









































1,200 
Offices. 


Agents 
Everywhere. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital “ - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1927) £274,460,678 








HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS, 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Half-Year in Public Securities 


HE first six months of the present year have pretty 
fairly fulfilled the expectations formed last December 
with regard to prospects for 1928. Whatever may have 
been the conditions of trade—and unquestionably they 
have been in many respects disappointing—there has 
been considerable financial activity both as regards 
existing securities on the Stock Exchange and the steady 
flow of new capital creations. During the month of 
June there was a fairly general set-back in securities, but 
it only serves to emphasize the great advance which has 
taken place since the beginning of the year. If the 
prices of 365 representative securities selected by the 
Bankers’ Magazine are compared with those ruling at 
the end of last December, it will be seen that there has 
been an aggregate appreciation of about £150,000,000 for 
the six months. Previous to June the appreciation was 
about £240,000,000, but owing to the reaction last month 
there was a fall in the variable dividend securities of about 
£90,000,000, 
RESTRAINING INFLUENCES. 

This steady rise in public securities is the more striking 
because it will be remembered that while last December 
it was possible to take a favourable view of the outlook 
for stocks, it was pointed out in these columns that there 
were numerous factors within sight calculated to have a 
restraining effect. During the past six months, for 
example, we have had such points to keep in mind as 
the uncertainty with regard to the stabilization of the 
frane, the general clections in France and in Germany, 
and the Presidential nominations in the United States. 
Undoubtedly a recognition of these important influences, 
and especially a consideration of the uncertainty with 
regard to the frane in the light of the large balances in 
New York and London known to be held by the Bank 
of France, restrained, to some extent, speculative commit- 
ments in securities. 

FAVOURABLE Factors. 

Looking back now, however, on the half-year, it must 
be admitted that developments on the whole have been 
of a favourable character, and the material set-back in 
securities during the last month can be attributed to the 
simple fact of speculations in Wall Street having for the 
time being assumed unwieldy dimensions. The general 
election in France resulted in a decisive victory for 
M. Poincaré, and in Germany the outcome of the general 
election was not an unfavourable one. There was some 
disappointment, perhaps, with regard to the United States 
that Mr. Coolidge adhered to his decision not to stand again 
for the Presidency, but for the moment, at all events, the 
feverish exci$ement incidental to the period of the nomina- 
tion in the United States has passed, though doubtless 
there will be a period of some political unsettilement 
until the Presidential clection has taken place in the 
autumn. The stabilization of the france has, at all events, 
removed one great clement of uncertainty from the Money 
Market and, on the whole, must be counted as one of the 
favourable developments of the half-year. When, there- 
fore, the various developments are carefully weighed in 
the balance, it has to be admitted that the favourabie 
factors have predominated during the half-year, and to 
them might be added the fact that apprehensions of 
the past national financial year closing with a deficit 
were not fulfilled, the Chancellor obtaining a small sum 
on the right side. It is true, of course, that the year 
has been a disappointing one as regards the heavy 
industries of the country, but regrettable as that may 
be from the general standpoint of the economic position 
of the country, it serves as one explanation of the 
concentration of attention upon the security markets. 

Fatt IN Rats. 

Before discussing the probabilities of a continuance 
during the second half-year of the general upward move- 
ment in securities, it may be well to note the tendency 
during the past half-year of the various kinds of stocks, 


As might he supposed, having regard to the disappointing % 
character of trade developments, Home Railways have 
constituted the most striking exception to the general 
improvement, the fall in that department being serious, 
having regard to the fact that it marks the continuation 
of a depreciation which has been going on for some few 
years. Another exception to the genera! rise has been 
the set-back in Rubber shares, which have been hit 
severely by the decision of the Government to remove 
the export restriction with regard to rubber from the 
Malay States. With those however, and 
perhaps a few of the miscellancous Mining shares, the 
upward movement has been a very general one, 


eExce ptio: s, 


STRENGTH OF INVESTMENTS. 

Although activity has chicily centred in the Indusiriel 
and more speculative descriptions, reference must be 
made to the quict appreciation in high-class invest 
securities, that eppreciation has undoubtedly 
represented a tendency extending over a considerable 
period for fixed interest stocks to advance. British Funds 
and kindred securities are appreciably higher for the six 
months, and Consols, for example, which gave a yield at 
the end of last year of a full 43 per cent., now only yield 
about £4 9s. per cent., while the 5 per cent. War Loar 
is now well over par. Moreover, this same upward ten- 
dency has had the effect of raising the level of Home 
Corporation stocks. At the beginning of the year it was 
impossible for these to be taken on beiter terms than 
the full 5 per cent. vield, but latterly the tendency has 
been in the direction of 4} per cents. at about 99}, 


ment 


because 


Rise in INpusTrRiass. 

In the group of variable dividend stocks selected by the 
Bankers’ Magazine, the appreciation in Stock Exchange 
values for the six months has been well over £100,000,000, 
The most remarkable gains have occurred in some of the 
Industrial shares and particularly in some of the newe1 
descriptions, such as the Artificial Silk and Gramophone 
group. For the most part it has been a carefully con- 
sidered policy of selecting stocks with a promise of appre- 
ciation more with a view to large dividends and capital 
appreciation in the future than to immediate income, a 
tendency increased at the present time by the heavy 
exactions of the Income Tax. Over a period of about two 
years the variable dividend group of stocks selected by 
the Bankers’ Magazine has risen by something like 25 per 
cent., an almost unprecedented movement within so 
brief a period. United States securities have risen 
sharply, but the rise elsewhere has been very general, 
including such groups as British Bank shares, Brewery 
stocks, Canals and Docks, Commercial and Indusirial, 
Electric Light and Power, Gas stocks, Insurance shares, 
Iron, Coal and Steel stocks, Oil shares, Shipping shares 
and Tramway and Omnibus, while a feature has been the 
jump in Telegraph and Telephones. 

Future Prospects. 

The fact that, as already mentioned, variable dividend 
stocks have risen as much as 25 per cent. during the 
period of about two years in itself suggests caution with 
regard to prospects for the second half of the year, and 
this caution, moreover, obtains some further emphasis 
from the fact that the set-back during the month of June 
was, in large measure, directly traceable to an unwieldy 
speculative position having been created in Wall Street, 
where brokers’ loans rose to so high a figure as to occasion 
the Federal Reserve Bank to raise their rate of discount. 
On the other hand, and while the market here was, of 
course, affected by New York selling, the technical position 
of our market has shown considerable strength, and unless 
there should be some untoward development in the mone- 
tary situation, it would not be at all surprising to see the 
activity in securities resumed before long, though whether 
in view of the proximity of the summer holidays there 
may now be a pause until the early autumn it is impossible 
to say. 
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An Improvep Position. 

So far as gilt-edged securities are concerned, however, 
confidence has undoubtedly been increased by the im- 
»yrovement which has taken place in the strength of 
England's position during the first half of the year. At 
the beginning of January the total stock of Coin and 
Bullion held by the Bank of England was £171,000,000, 
and the Reserve was £34,000,000, while the proportion 
of cash to’ liabilities was 22 per cent. The last Return 
issued during the month of June, however, showed the 
total holding of Gold and Bullion to be £189,000,000, 
while the Reserve stood at £55,781,000, and the proportion 
of cash to liabilities at 43 per cent. Moreover, in con- 
sidering monetary developments during the past six 
months, it is all to the good that the necessary legislation 
should have been obtained for the fusion of the Treasury 
Note and the Bank of England Issue. Not that it is 
a point necessarily making for monetary ease, but it is a 
point making for monetary soundness, and in the long run 
monetary soundness works favourably to the financial 
interests of the country as a whole. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

Presscre for loans in Lombard Street at the end of the half- 
year was even more pronounced than usual, and it will be 
rather interesting to note how far this additional pressure may 
have been connected with the high money rates prevailing 
in New York. In other words, it is possible that English 
banking resources may to some small extent have been 
attracted to New York for a short period by the high interest 
rates, thereby reducing the volume of credits available here. 
This end of the half-year pressure, however, is usually of a 
very temporary character and practically no effect has 
been produced upon the security markets, where attention 
was concentrated rather upon the steadily rising strength of 
the monetary position here. Moreover, the rally in Wall 
Street at the end of last week had given the markets here some 
additional stimulus, and both as regards existing securities 
and new capital issues activity continues to be fairly pro- 
nounced. All the same there is at the moment somewhat 
greater confidence with regard to investment than as regards 
the more speculative stocks owing to the uncertainty as to 
whether the Federal Reserve Bank will again call a halt to 
speculation in Wall Street. 

* * * * 

A Sounp CONCERN. 

At first the market was disposed to be disappointed at the 
absence of any increase in the dividend on the shares of 
Distillers Limited, the distribution remaining at the rate of 
20 per cent. It is clear, however, from the annual report 
that the absence of any increase in the dividend is entirely 
due to the sound and conservative policy of the directors, for 
the profits amounted to £2,434,542, being an increase of over 
£100,000. This year, however, the allocation to the Reserve 
was no less than £400,000 as compared with £200,000 a year 
ago, while the amount carried forward has been increased from 
£132,000 to £213,000. 

* * * * 
LIPTONs. 

The annual report of Lipton Limited for the past year is a 
depressing document showing a loss, even before meeting 
debenture interest amounting to £56,000, of £32,538. A year 
ago there had been a profit of £15,399 subject to debenture 
interest. It would seem that a large part of the loss now shown 
has been caused by thé writing off of depreciation of stocks 
and by loss on departments now closed, while it is pointed out 
that some time must elapse before the full benefit of the 
reforms now being carried out can be reflected in trading 
results. Nor is it surprising to find that the report fore- 
shadows a probability of a writing down of capital. At the 
present time ‘“ Goodwill” figures in the balance-sheet at no 
less than £1,445,620! 

* * % * 
An INDISPENSABLE WorK. 

There used to be published, I believe, and perhaps is still 
published, a volume of household information under the title 
of Enquire Within upon Everything. It is a title which, 
so far as Stock Exchange securities are concerned, would 
certainly apply to the Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 
published each year by Spottiswoode and edited by the 
Secretary of the Share and Loan Department of the Stock 
Iexchange. Necessarily, it is a bulky volume, but for com- 
pleteness and accuracy of information regarding British, 
Indian, Dominion, Colonial, American, and Foreiga Securities 
it would be hard to beat. From Consols down to the smallest 


company all particulars as to capital, dividends paid and, in 
fact, every item of useful information to shareholders will be 
found. In addition, however, increasing importance has come 
to be attached to the special chapters relating usually to 
special topics of general interest, and the volume for 1928 
contains special chapters on Municipal and County Finance, 
Indian Finance, War Debts, and Company Law in 1927. 
. A. W. K. 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Naturalism and Religion. By Rudolf 
Otto. (Williams and Norgate. 6s.)———Art in the Life 
of Mankind. 2 Vols. By A. W. Seaby. (Batsford. 
5s. each.)- From Magic to Science. By Charles Singer. 
(Benn. 25s.) Pioneers of Life. By Ellison Hawks. 
(Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d.)——The Philosophical Basis of 
Education. By Robert R. Rusk. (University of London 
Press. 5s.) 








BioGrapuy :—Condemned to Devil's Island. By Blair Niles. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.)——WSelected Letters of Byron. Edited 
by V. H. Collins. (Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d.) - 
Correspondence of Catherine the Great. Translated and 
edited by the Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. Langford- 
Brooke. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.)——-The Trans- 
planting. By Marie Balascheff. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


LiTerRARY :—Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose of 
Samuel Butler. Edited by René Lamar. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s.)——-Leigh Hunt's * Examiner” 
Explained. By Edmund Blunden. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
15s.)——Shelley and Leigh Hunt. Edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson. (Ingpen and Grant. 12s. 6d.) A Pamphlet 
Against Anthologies. By Laura Riding and Robert 
Graves. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


REFERENCE Books :—Dictionary of the World's Currencies 
and Foreign Exchanges. By W. F. Spalding. (Pitman. 
30s.)——-The_ School-Masters’ Yearbook and Directory, 
1928-1929. (Deane and Sons. 35s.) -Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom Annual Report. 
(Witherby. 10s.) 


Novets :—The Way of Sacrifice. By Fritz von Unruh, 
Translated from the German by C. A. Macartney. 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.)———Lest Ye Die. By Cicely Hamilton. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.)——-Eddy and Edouard. By Baroness 
von Hutten. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

New Epirions:—A Plan of the English Commerce. By 
Daniel Defoe. (Blackwell. 6s.)——Duchy Edition: Old 
Fires, etc., and Hetty Wesley. By Sir Arthur Quiller- 


Couch. (Dent. 3s. 6d. each.)}——-The Modern Readers’ 
Series: The Luck of Roaring Camp. By Bret Harte. 
(Maemillan. 5s.)——-Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry. 


Translated by Kuno Meyer. The Ultimate Belief. By 
A. Clutton-Brock. A Treasury of English Prose. Edited 
by Logan Pearsall Smith. Apostate. By Forrest Reid. 
(Constable. 3s. 6d. each.)——-The Beginning of Things : 
In the Beginning. By G. Elliot Smith. Pots and Pans. 
By H. S. Harrison. (Gerald Howe. 2s. 6d.)——The 
Outward Bound Library: The New Zealanders. By 
Hector Bolitho. The Australian Bush. By Mary F. 
Fullerton. (Dent.  5s.)——The Unrisen Dawn.” By 


Anatole France. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)——The 
Heroycall Epistles of Ovid. Translated by George 


Turberville. (Cresset Press. £3 3s.)———Celebrated Trials. 
By George Borrow. 2 Vols. (Cape. 50s.)-——A Hand- 
book to the League of Nations. By Sir Geoffrey Butler. 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 





Answers to London in Literature Questions 


1. Disraeli in Lothair——2. Carlyle in Sartor Resartus,_—~ 
3. Cowper in Charity.——4. Samuel Johnson in London.——5. 
Thos. Middleton in City Pageant.——6. Alfred Austin in The 








Golden Age.——7. Spenser in Prothalamion. 8. Shelley in letter 
to Maria Gisborne.——9. Letters of Junius.——10. Hazlitt in 
Essays On London and Country People-——11. Byron in Don Juan. 
——12. Watts-Dunton in A Talk on Waterloo Bridge.——13. 
Thackeray in a letter. 
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